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International Fairs in Europe: 
Observations and Appraisals 


On-the-Spot Studies Emphasize Value of Such Shows Today 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM to assist 

American producers, importers, and 
exporters wishing to develop and par- 
ticipate in international trade fairs was 
recently announced by the Department 
of Commerce (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 13, 1947). In 
connection with this program, the writer 
of this article spent 5 weeks in Europe 
in order to evaluate the role of inter- 
national trade fairs today in promoting 
world trade, and to obtain information 
on European trade-fair techniques for 
the benefit of organizers of such fairs 
in the United States. He visited the 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair at 
Utrecht, Holland; the Prague Interna-, 
tional Trade Fair in the capital of 
Czechoslovakia; and the Swiss Sample 
Fair at Lausanne. In addition, the 
writer conferred with the officials of the 
Swiss Industries Fair at Basel, the Brus- 
sels International Industries Fair in Bel- 
gium; the Paris and the Lyon Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs in France, and the 
British Industries Fair which is held each 
year simultaneously in London and 
Birmingham. 

Conversations were also held with the 
commercial officers of the United States 
Foreign Service in the various countries 
where these fairs take place: and, fur- 
ther, the question of international fairs 
and exhibitions was discussed with offi- 
cials of foreign governments, with inter- 
national trade organizations abroad. and 
with individual business people. 


Background 


International trade fairs, which are 
also called international sample fairs or 
international industries fairs, have been 
described in detail in several articles 
published in Foreign CoMMERCE WEEKLY 
(“International Sample Fairs.” February 
19, 1944; “Establishing International 
Sample Fairs in the United States.” July 
7, 1945; “Selective Imports for Small Re- 
tailers,” August 25, 1945). An interna- 
tional trade fair can be defined as a reg- 
ularly recurring exhibition of merchan- 
dise samples, shown once or twice a year 
for periods lasting generally not longer 
than 2 weeks each, in specially erected 
buildings on the fair grounds. There is 
ho specialization as to the goods dis- 
Played, no over-the-counter selling is al- 
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By Jacques KunstreNaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Exhibitions, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


lowed, and the scope of such a fair is 
commercial. Exhibitors are available to 
discuss sales with prospective buyers. 
Foreign exhibitors are admitted together 
with domestic participants. 
International trade fairs were set up 
in most European trading centers mainly 
after World War I. They have estab- 
lished themselves firmly as an indis- 
pensable mechanism for the advance- 
ment of both domestic and world trade. 
No international trade fair of a char- 
acter and importance comparable to 
those held in Europe has ever been or- 
ganized in the United States, but sev- 
eral important projects are currently 
under consideration in this country. The 
type of trade fair best known in the 
United States is the special or technical 
fair which is limited to a particular group 
of products. Special or technical fairs 
take the form, for example, of building- 
material shows, pharmaceutical exhibi- 
tions, gift shows, and the like. They 
have proved their value as a means of 
promoting domestic business in the spe- 
cialty exhibited but so far have been, 
in the overwhelming number of cases, 
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regional, or at the most national, instead 
of international in scope. 


Growing Importance of Fairs 


International trade fairs, which are 
held regularly once or twice a year in 
most European trade centers, have be- 
come an integral part of the ‘“machin- 
ery” employed in those countries to pro- 
mote international trade. They are 
being utilized today to a larger extent 
than before the war to stimulate com- 
merce. Most of them have greatly ex- 
panded since the end of World War II, 
and, wherever possible, new fair build- 
ings have been erected. Applications 
for exhibit space have become so nu- 
merous that at each event hundreds 
of prospective exhibitors have to be re- 
fused. The Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, which is held twice a year at 
Utrecht, Holland, is a typical example of 
the rapidly expanding fair institution, 
and it occupies today twice as much space 
as it did in 1939. The management is 
trying to get materials for a new exhibi- 
tion hall to take care of the overflow of 
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Part of the Russian exhibit at the Prague (Czechoslovakia) International Trade Fair, Autumn 


1947. 

















An exhibit in “open-air space” at the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, Utrecht 


applications for space, but because of the 
acute housing shortage in the Nether- 
lands that program has not yet been 
accomplished. 

There can be no doubt that the inter- 
national trade fair can contribute sub- 
stantially to an increase in our interna- 
tional commerce. United States inter- 
est in these events has been interpreted 
as a sign of United States willingness to 
assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the European economy. The 
recent first official visit by a representa- 
tive of a Federal agency to European 
trade fairs was widely publicized in the 
press of the countries concerned, and 
the wish was expressed that American 
business might increasingly avail itself 
of the fair as a mechanism for the pro- 
motion of United States trade with 
Europe. 


Fairs Promote Imports 


Increase of imports into the United 
States as a means of furnishing dollar 
exchange to the European nations in 
need of such currency is in line with the 
efforts of the European Recovery Plan. 

The international trade fair brings 
the manufacturer into contact with a 
large number of customers and affords 
an unequaled opportunity for the buyer 
to examine and weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of a series of prod- 
ucts in which he is interested, in order 
that he may purchase those best fitted 
to his market and purpose. When a 
buyer visits an international trade fair, 
he can view on one spot the products of 
hundreds or even thousands of factories. 
He may conclude transactions mutually 
profitable to himself and to the seller on 


a sound basis of personal acquaintance 
and previous discussions of products and 
prices. Such discussions, naturally, can 
cover possible alterations in the form, 
size, or packaging of the product so as 
to render it adaptable to his particular 
market. The fair also affords an oppor- 
tunity for the buyer to obtain worth- 
while agencies or representations of for- 
eign firms. 

Edouard Herriot, the founder of the 
Lyon International Trade Fair, once de- 
fined the trade fair as a “‘common meet- 
ing place where in a minimum of time 
with the minimum of outlay the maxi- 
mum of business can be transacted.” 
This opinion was confirmed by several 
American buyers interviewed at the 
Prague and Utrecht fairs and, in parti- 
cular, by the chief buying agent of one 
of the largest mail-order houses in the 
United States, who stated that his visit 
to the Prague Fair enabled him to trans- 
act his business in a fraction of the 
time it would have taken him had he 
not attended the fair. It is clear that 
smaller American firms with a more 
limited Knowledge of foreign buying 
would find this true to an even larger 
extent. 


U.S. Buyers Lacking 

Unfortunately, American buyers were 
not well represented at either the Prague 
or the Utrecht Fair. A similar condition 
prevails with regard to most of the other 
fairs held in Europe. It seems that the 
importance of international trade fairs 
as promoters of two-way trade is not yet 
sufficiently realized in this country, par- 
ticularly because no international trade 
fair of the European type has ever been 
held in the United States. 


The Department of Commerce 
however, receiving an increasing num. 
ber of inquiries from businessmen on 
fairs and exhibitions abroad. The jp, 
formation and advice given out is based 
on reports on trade fairs receives ‘ 
through the United States Foreign | 
Service. 


Import Opportunities 


At both the Utrecht and the Prague 
fairs, which are international in chap. 
acter since they exhibit not only Products | 
of their own countries but of other coy. 
tries as well, a wide array of merchandise 
was displayed. Many goods exhibited 
were quality products of a high type} 


which could probably be readily map. | 
keted in this country with its high | 
standard of living. They were often g | 
a type not competing with American. 
made goods. An improvement was Noted | 
in the quality shown over those exhibited 
at previous fairs. American importers 
visiting European trade fairs would fe | 
able to suggest, in personal conversations 
with the producers, any alterations nee. 
essary to adapt their goods to the Ameri. 
can market and taste. 

A very important amount of foreign 
business running from a few million dol- 
lars to over a hundred million dollars js 
transacted at each fair—proof that those 
foreign buyers who attend the fairs find 
what they need for their markets. 
of course, possible that at the present 
time the dollar-foreign exchange rela- 
tionship often makes prices rather high, 
American importers could bring this to 
the attention of foreign producers who 
otherwise have no way of knowing at 
what prices merchandise can be sold in 
the United States. 

Many goods produced abroad and ex- 
hibited at the fairs are earmarked for 
export only. In the writer’s conversa- 
tions with foreign producers, it became 
apparent that they would do everything, 
with the help of their governments, to 
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speed up delivery of such goods for ex: | 


port markets. 
to American importers is the existence at 
most of these fairs of a Foreign Depart- 
ment to render service to foreign buyers, 
arrange for their journey to the fair, and 
furnish them with all 
necessary to initiate and conclude busi- 
ness transactions. 

The Foreign Departments of both the 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair and 
the Prague International Fair have es- 
tablished excellent service organizations 


complete with commodity experts, inter- | 


preters, and stenographers, in order to 
facilitate and make profitable the visits 
of foreign importers to the fairs. The 
Prague Fair, for example, has established 
a permanent export and import service 
which strives to ensure that transactions 
started at the fair are concluded to the 
satisfaction of the buyer. This service 
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Part of an American exhibit 


supervises the execution of the orders 
as to delivery terms, specifications, and 
other vital points, and assists importers 
in all other possible ways to bring about 
a satisfactory deal. 


Foreign Exhibits in U.S 
Another way of promoting 
from foreign countries into the United 
States would be the establishment of 
international trade fairs in this country. 
At this time, there is practically no possi- 
bility for foreign exhibitors to show their 
goods in the United States. Foreign 
trade organizations which were con- 
sulted, government officials, and heads 
of trade bodies and business firms in the 
various countries visited have all ex- 
pressed great interest in the creation of 
international trade fairs in the United 
States to be held under responsible 
auspices. They feel that well-organized 
international trade fairs in this country 
would allow them to display their goods 
to the United States market and to have 
them viewed here by thousands of po- 
tential importers who are not able to 
Visit fairs abroad. Although there are 
several plans for the establishment of 
large international trade fairs in the 
United States, there seems to be little 
likelihood that these will be realized in 
the near future. It is, however, possible 
that two or three less extensive programs 
for the setting up of such fairs may 
materialize either in 1948 or in 1949. 
The first international trade fair in 
the Western Hemisphere patterned after 
the most modern European trade-fair 
methods will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
in June 1948. It will be known as the 
Canadian International Trade Fair and 


imports 
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at the Brussels (Belgium) International Industries Fair, Spring 


is being organized by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Despite the acute dollar 
shortage, there will be a large European 
participation at this fair—which fact is 
proof that European countries are willing 
to invest their scarce foreign exchange 
in such events because they feel that the 
expense involved will be compensated 
by the amount of export business that 
they will be able to conclude in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

European trade-fair experts are of the 
unanimous opinion that trade fairs of 
the European type are preferable to per- 


manent merchandise exhibits. They 
feel that the personal contact with the 
responsible heads of the exhibiting firms, 
considered one of the most important 
features of the international fairs, is 
lacking in year-around shows, and that 
this contact is much more likely to oc- 
cur at fairs which, like the ones held in 
Europe, last no longer than a maximum 
of 2 weeks for each fair period. 


Fairs Stimulate Exports 


The trade fair, as it developed in the 
years after World War I, was devoted 
chiefly to the promotion of the erports 
of the countries in which it took place. 
Very soon, however, far-seeing trade- 
fair leaders began to realize that the fair 
could no longer limit itself to a one-sided 
consideration of export interests. As a 
result, many of the great European 
sample fairs began to invite the partici- 
pation of foreign exhibitors. By so 
doing, they changed their fairs from a 
mechanism merely to stimulate exports 
to an institution for the promotion of 
both of the factors necessary to sound 
international trade. 


National Fairs 


Only two important European trade 
fairs have kept the character of pure ex- 
port fairs: The British Industries Fair, 
London-Birmingham, and the Swiss In- 
dustries Fair of Basel—which limit par- 
ticipation to exhibitors of British Empire 
goods and Swiss products, respectively. 

Conversations with officials of the 
British Industries Fair have confirmed 
the opinion that there is little likelihood 
of an immediate change in the British 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Main Fair building, Prague. 








Coneessions Obtained From France 
at UN Conference in Geneva | 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Benefits U.S. Interests 


RACTICALLY ALL COMMODITIES 

important in the United States ex- 
port trade with France will benefit as a 
result of the concessions granted by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
concluded by the United States and 22 
other countries at Geneva, Switzerland, 
October 30, 1947, and provisionally effec- 
tive, so far as the United States, France, 
and certain other countries are con- 
cerned, on January 1, 1948. The full 
effect of the concessions granted by 
France on a number of United States 
products will not be felt in the very near 
future. The reason is that France, 
though it has abandoned its prewar 
quota system, will be compelled to con- 
trol (within the provisions of article XII 
of the General Agreement) its imports, 
on a selective basis, for some time to 
come because of a critical shortage of 
foreign exchange. 

The United States will benefit as the 
result of concessions by France on about 
865 positions in the proposed new French 
minimum tariff based on about 270 sta- 
tistical classifications for the year 1939 
related to the former French tariff. An 
exact evaluation of the concessions ob- 
tained is not possible, because of several 
factors. First among these is the com- 
plete change in the nomenclature and 
grouping of commodities in the proposed 
French tariff. Then there is the shifting 
from largely specific duties to almost 
exclusively ad valorem rates. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that much of the 
protection in the prewar period was ob- 
tained by means of import quotas (a 
system now abandoned by France), in 
place of or in addition to high rates of 
duty. And one must bear in mind the 
declining “ad-valorem incidence” of the 
former specific duties that resulted from 
the depreciation of the French franc 
during the period between October 1936 
and the end of 1939. 

In view of the impossibility of com- 
paring new rates of duty directly with 
those under the old tariff, it is impor- 
tant to consider the general level of 
French duties, on products of interest to 
the United States, resulting from the 
concessions obtained. These duties are 
in all cases either low or moderate. The 
average ad valorem equivalents in 
1936-38 on the dutiable products subject 
to negotiations, through representing, in 
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general, a moderate level of duty rates, 
ranged from about 1 percent to more 
than 100 percent, with several products 
of major interest to the United States at 
very high rates (notably lard at 84 per- 
cent and passenger automobiles and 
trucks at 60 and 65 percent, respec- 
tively). In future, no duties on articles 
of which the United States has been the 
principal supplier to France will exceed 
35 percent. Only 10 percent of the trade 
in dutiable products, on the basis of 1939 
statistics, will be at rates in the 26 to 35 
percent range, 44.7 percent will be du- 
tiable at rates between 16 and 25 percent, 
41.6 percent in the 6 to 15 percent range, 
and 3.7 percent dutiable at 5 percent 
or less. 

The value of French imports from the 
United States in 1939 (after adjustments 
to reduce the war-swollen figures for 
airplanes, machine tools, and aluminum 
to the more nearly normal proportions of 
the 1936-38 period) was 4,589,952,000 
francs, of which 3,906,184,000 francs, or 
85 percent, represent purchases of prod- 
ucts of major interest to the United 
States. Of the total value of French 
imports from the United States in 1939 
of products in this significant group, 
binding of the prewar exemption from 
duty accounted for 52.6 percent; bindings 
(or approximate bindings) of low 1936-38 
average ad valorem equivalents for 11.2 
percent; reductions in duty, for 24.9 per- 
cent ; special arrangements (regarding 
the importation of leaf tobacco and 
cigarettes) , for 3.1 percent; and increases 
in duty, for 7.4 percent. 

The increases in duty are for the most 


part On items which had been under 


quota restrictions in the prewar period 
and for which the proposed new French 
tariff set higher rates as partial com- 
pensation for the protective effect of the 
former quotas. Nonquota items for 
which agreed rates are higher than the 
1936-38 equivalent ‘accounting for 2.7 
percent of the 1939 trade) consist, pri- 
marily, of— 

Increases on certain machine tools involved 
in the French modernization program, which 
are more than offset by reductions in rates 
on other machine tools; 

Higher rates on apples and pears during a 
portion of the year, compensated by reduc- 


tions in other periods 





Increases of duty on certain air compres. 
sors, partially offset by decreases on other 
types; 

Increases of duty on a few Chemical prod. 
ucts for the purpose of alining, at approxi. 
mately the same rates, very similar Products | 
which under the old tariff had been subjec | 
to widely divergent duty treatment; 

Higher rates on parts of a number of ma. 
chines owing to the new tariff practice 
relating the duties on parts to those on th 
machines themselves, as contrasted with 
former procedure of basing duties on the 
metals or other materials of which the parts 
were composed; 

A moderate increase in the rate of duty 
on artificial leather with a base of rubber 
coupled, however, with the inclusion at the 
same rate of artificial leather with a plastic 
base, which had not entered into the trad 
before the war; and 

In a few instances, the rounding off 
slightly higher figures of very low prewa 
rates where insistence on a literal binding 
of the prewar ad 


unnecessary 


valorem equivalent seemed 


The fixing of new ad valorem rates 
approximately the same as the 1936-38 
average ad valorem equivalents of low 
specific duties (or in some instances the 
binding of low ad valorem duties) ac- 
counts for 25.7 percent of the 1939 trade 
in the dutiable items of major interest 
to the United States; reductions of less 
than 25 percent represent 10.9 percent; 
those between 25 and 35 percent account 
for 20.3 percent; those between 36 and 
50 percent, for 18.2 percent; and reduc- 
tions of more than 50 percent represent | 
7.9 percent of this trade. As compared! 
with the minimum rates proposed for; 
the projected new French tariff, all of 
the present rates are either bindings o! 
low rates or reductions from proposed 
higher rates. 

In addition to the concessions obtained 
on items of which the United States or 
one of the other countries negotiating 
at Geneva was the leading prewar Sup: | 
plier to France, partial reductions from 
the new proposed tariff rates were 0b-| 
tained on items of which the United | 
States was one of the larger secondaly | 
suppliers but for which full concessions 
were reserved for later negotiations with 
the chief supplier. Outstanding exam- 
ples of this type of concession are 4 re 
duction in rates on ball and roller beal- 
ings, of which Sweden was a more 
important supplier than the United 
States, and on vacuum cleaners, of which 
Germany was the leading supplier. 
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The provision in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade that “with re- 
spect to customs duties and charges of 
any kind... any advantage, favor, 
privilege or immunity granted by any 
contracting party to any product origi- 
nating in... any other country shall 
pe accorded unconditionally to the like 
product originating in... the terri- 
tories of all other contracting parties” 
is of special importance in United States 
trade with France. Imports of several 
products into France from the United 
States (including artificial leather with 
a rubber base, certain synthetic resins, 
and refined borax) were previously sub- 
ject to an intermediate rate of duty (be- 
tween the lower minimum rate and the 
higher general rate). In future, as a 
result of the provision quoted, no United 
States product on entry into France will 
be subject to a higher rate of duty than 
that paid on the same product from any 
other foreign country. 

In addition to the concessions on items 
important in the prewar trade, reduc- 
tions from the proposed minimum rates 
in the projected new tariff were granted 
on new products likely to be of interest 
to the United States in future trade, such 
as plastic materials, jet-propulsion ap- 
paratus, DDT, and penicillin. 

The concessions granted by France 
also apply to imports into Algeria which, 
for customs purposes, is part of France. 
Imports into Algeria from the United 
States in 1939 were equivalent to about 
$2,200,000. Of these, about 82 percent 
are estimated (in the absence of detailed 
Algerian statistics) to have consisted of 
products on which duty concessions were 
granted by France, in addition to a bind- 
ing of the duty-free treatment of sulfur 
accounting for $99,000 of United States 
exports to Algeria in 1939. Among the 
most important items affected are trac- 
tors and agricultural machinery, gaso- 
line and lubricating oils, cooperage and 
timber, electrical and office machinery 
and equipment, machine tools, and air- 
craft and parts. 


Action on Individual Products 


Animal Products, Edible, Inedible 


Reductions from 1936-38 ad valorem 
equivalents on animal food products in- 
clude especially the following: Lard. 58 
percent; fresh and frozen salmon, 33 
percent; canned fish, other than sar- 
dines, 23 percent; and frozen pork livers, 
27 percent. The concessions include the 
removal of quota restrictions which had 
affected all of 


these products except 
salmon. 


The proposed new tariff rate 
of 15 percent on canned shellfish was 
reduced to 10 percent ad valorem. 
Bindings of the prewar duty-free 
Status were obtained on hides, raw fur 
skins ‘except rabbit and hare), raw 
feathers, shells for industrial purposes, 
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and prepared sea otter, beaver, and nu- 
tria skins. On other prepared fur skins 
the low prewar duty was bound. On 
patent leather, removal of the burden- 
some quota was granted together with 
a reduction of nearly one-third from the 
proposed new tariff rate which took ac- 
count of the earlier quota protection; the 
new rate, however, is somewhat higher 
than that of 1936-38. A reduction of 
19 percent was obtained on leather 
valises and handbags, and the concession 
was extended to include these products 
when made of other materials. 


Vegetable Foods and Nonfoods 


Duties on a number of important food 
products, including wheat, prunes, sweet- 
ened and unsweetened canned pineap- 
ple, and other sweetened canned fruit, 
were reduced by more than 50 percent 
from the 1936-38 level. On dried fruit, 
other than prunes, reductions range 
from 1624 percent for peaches and apri- 
cots to more than 20 percent for rai- 
sins. On oranges the new duty is about 
equal to the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the former specific duty for 9 
months of the year and is reduced by 28 
percent for the June-August quarter; 
on grapefruit and lemons rates of 25 per- 
cent and 10 percent respectively were 
established, as compared with 35 percent 
and 15 percent in the proposed tariff. 
Fresh apples and pears benefit from the 
removal of the quota, and the duty is 
lower than in 1936-38 during a portion 
of the year (the major shipping season) 
and somewhat higher in other months. 
On canned asparagus the duty was re- 
duced by about 30 percent, and conces- 
sions averaging about 40 percent were 
obtained on canned fruit and vegetable 
juices. A segregation of chewing gum 
from confectionery was obtained, and the 
rate was reduced by more than half. 

On rubber products rates varying with 
the degree of manufacture were ob- 
tained; the rate on uncovered rubber 
thread, which had been partly free and 
partly dutiable under the former tariff, 
was brought to 5 percent from 15 per- 
cent in the proposed new tariff, miscel- 
laneous rubber articles were reduced to 
14 percent, the approximate equivalent 
of the 1936-38 specific duties, from 25 
percent in the proposed tariff, and a re- 
duction of nearly 30 percent from earlier 
levels was obtained on elastic fabrics 
and articles. Synthetic rubber, on which 
the proposed new tariff provided for a 
rate of 25 percent, was made free of 
duty and reductions from the proposed 
tariff were effected on rubber tires and 
tubes, covered rubber thread, and drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries. On soybeans and 
soy cake, which had been under quota 
in 1936-38, a rate of 8 percent was ob- 
tained, one of 12 percent on soy flour, 
and significant reductions on soybean 
oil for soap making and other purposes 


(a reduction of more than 80 percent on 
oil for soap). 

For tobacco and cigarettes, mainte- 
nance of the prewar duty-free status of 
imports by the monopoly was assured. 
Importation of at least 15,000 metric 
tons of leaf tobacco per year from coun- 
tries outside the French Union was 
pledged—an increase over imports in 
1939 despite the recent large expansion 
of French tobacco acreage; and in addi- 
tion a commitment was given that half 
of any increase in consumption over 
present levels (of 60,000 metric tons per 
year) will be filled by imports from out- 
side the French Union. For cigarettes 
a commitment was obtained for the im- 
portation of 1,400 metric tons annually 
(as against 574 tons in 1939) and an en- 
gagement that the margin between the 
price of imported cigarettes and that of 
similar French cigarettes shall not be 
greater, relatively, than in 1936-38. 


Textiles 


Duty-free treatment of raw cotton, 
crude cotton linters, and cotton waste 
other than linters is to be maintained, 
and a reduction of 14 percent was ob- 
tained on washed cotton linters. Con- 
cessions ranging from 12 to 52 percent 
from 1936-38 average levels were ob- 
tained on silk and rayon hosiery and a 
reduction of 30 percent from the pro- 
posed new tariff on nylon hosiery, in 
which there had been no trade before 
the war. Duties on women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing of fabrics other than silk 
were reduced from the proposed tariff 
rates which took account of prewar 
quota protection, the reduction amount- 
ing to about 27 percent in the principal 
category. The duty-free status of raw 
horsehair and other coarse animal hair 
was bound, and a rate of 5 percent, close 
to the 1936-38 level, was obtained on 
curled horsehair. 


Wood and Paper 


Maintenance of duty-free status was 
obtained on the lumber products free in 
1936-38, and the rate on oak staves, im- 
ported by Algeria as well as France, was 
set at 5 percent, approximately equiva- 
lent to the former specific rates. Rates 
on squared and sawn wood were brought 
to levels somewhat lower than the 
equivalents of those prevailing before 
the depreciation of the franc. Reduc- 
tions varying from minor amounts to 
over 34 percent were obtained on small 
wooden articles, rough cardboard, vul- 
canized fiber, and marbled paper and 
paper-board. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 
On several products in the nonmetal- 
lic-minerals group, including crude pe- 
troleum on entry into the controlled 
refineries, sulfur, and bismuth, the 
(Continued on p. 30) 





New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the 
Department of Commerce reminds 
readers that further information con- 
cerning them cannot be provided, and 
that current World Trade Directory Re- 
ports are not available nor obtainable at 
this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the 
occupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before en- 
tering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Cornehls & Bosse, Papenhuder 
Strasse 32, Hamburg 24, seek agencies for all 
kinds of crude and botanical drugs, wazes, 
gums, resin, essential oils, and egg products. 

Germany—Peter Paul Klein, Robert Mayer 
Strasse 25, Frankfurt am Main-Westhafen, 
wishes to contact United States importers 
of German leather goods; shoes for men, 
women, and children; metal goods; wooden 
articles, household utensils, all kinds of tez- 
tiles, and Rhine and Moselle wines. 

Germany—Robert Krause, Neue Gasse 26, 
Kaufbeuren/Allgaeu, desires to export cos- 
tume jewelry, glass buttons, and necklaces. 

Germany—Adolf Tolle, Kolbergerweg 6, 
(22a) Wuppertal-Elberfeld, seeks agencies, 
on a commission basis, for foodstuffs. 

Germany—Anton Zettl, Hindenburgstrasse 
9, Partenkirchen, Bavaria, U. S. Zone, wishes 
to export a special sealing material for use 
on damaged inner tubes. 

Japan—Kawamoto Bandage Material Co., 
Ltd., 24 Kawaramachi 2-chome, Higashi-l:.u, 
Osaka, desire to export sanitary goods, such 
as cotton bandage, gauze bandage, disin- 
fected gauze, absorbent cotton, and lint cloth. 

Japan—Mizutani & Co., Ltd., Sumitomo 
Bidg., Nishidotonbori 1-chome, Nishiku, 
Osaka, wishes to export all kinds of brushes. 
Copies of price list available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Japan—Shroff Son & Co., 45 Kitanocho, 
4-chome, Kobe, desires to contact firms which 
would make prints and designs on duplex 
or simplex litho paper for transfer to por- 
celain and chinaware. Sample of type of 
paper and design desired available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C. Firm asks that samples and quota- 
tions be addressed c/o Minoo N. Shroff. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 





Japan—P. H. Wakimoto, No. 70 Nihonbashi 
Suji 2-chome, Minani-ku, wishes to 
import a well-known type of domestic duck 


invite bids for the construction of three 
sections of an aqueduct to bring water 
from subterranean sources at Las Vegas 


Jsaka, 


for breeding purposes, as well as to obtain : 
general information on duck raising and Chile, to the cities of Valparaiso and Vina 
hatcheries del Mar. Estimates developed by the 
< ‘ j ° " siC Tyre > Denart- au a h ; 
Japan—Yamashita’s Foreign Trade Depart Hydraulic Section of this Chilean Gov. 
ment, No. 3 Hannancho, Nishi, 2-chome, 


ernment agency place the total cost of 
the work authorized at approximately 
USS$1.696,288, including $337,140 for con- 
struction of a tunnel at Pachacama. 
As of mid-November, bids for this work 
had not yet been invited. However, the 
American Embassy at Santiago suggests 
that interested United States contractors 


Abeno-ku, Osaka, desires to contact manu- 
facturers and exporters of paint, varnishes, 
enamel, and similar products 


Bids To Be Invited for 
Valparaiso Water System 


Authority has been granted the Di- 


reccion General de Obras Publicas communicate ‘preferably in Spanish) 
(Chilean Bureau of Public Works) to with the Director General, Direccién 

















Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
tor $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions shculd be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supp’y or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received Hcwever, many United States 
negotiations for business conditions permit.) 


foreign traders are proceeding now with 


when 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alabaster Objects: 13 
Asbestos Products: 2 
Automotive Parts and Acce 
Building Materials: 2, 6, 7, 15 
Chemicals and Drugs: 5 
Clothing: 35 
Containers: 23 


Metals 
Navigational 


and Minerals: 3 
Radar 
Equipment: 30 
Paste and Glue: 14 
Petroleum Products: 3, 21, 22 


Photographic Equipment and Accessories: 25 


and Depth-Sounding 


Crockery, Chinaware, and Cutlery: 6, 31 Printing and Bookbinding Machinery and 
Diesel Engines: 2 Equipment: 34 
Electrical Equipment: 2 Railway Equipment: 19 
Eyeshields (Industrial): 27 Rubber Products: 2 
Foodstuffs: 6, 20, 32 Saw Blades: 17 
Fountain Pens: 25 Sporting Goods: 16, 31 
ere Merchandise: 32 Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
nks: é 
Lacquers and Varnishes: 14 ments: : eat 
Machine Tools: 2 Textiles: 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 15, 33 
Machinery (Industrial) : 2, 6, 7, 10, 12, 18, 19, Timepieces, Accessories, and Parts 26 
23. : Vulcanized Fiber and Transmission Belts: 21. 
———— 
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General de Obras Publicas, Calle Mor- 
ande 45, Santiago, Chile, asking that they 
be kept informed of developments. 


Bulgaria Can Export 
Crude Botanical Drugs 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
just been advised that Bulgaria is in a 
position to export 87 types of crude 
botanical drugs in the following classifi- 
cations: flores, folia, herbs, fructus, 
rhisoma, radix. 

Further information, including a com- 
plete list of the drugs, approximate 
quantities of each available for export, 
and probable price, may be obtained by 
addressing H. J. Orlov, Bulgarian Lega- 
tion, 2841 McGill Terrace NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


More About Argentina’s 
Railway-Car Requirements 

Argentina’s State Railways have ex- 
tended to December 17, 1947, the date for 
opening bids for the supply of 2,500 rail- 
way cars, according to information just 
received from the American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. (Details on the call for 
bids were published in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 30, 1947.) 

It is understood that the original clos- 
ing date was postponed owing to the State 
Railways’ desire to receive optional of- 
fers for knocked-down equipment. 

In view of the extremely limited time 
remaining before the period for submit- 
ting bids expires, it is suggested that in- 
terested American firms cable their re- 
quest for details on the additional condi- 
tions and specifications. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Oficina 
de Licitaciones, Avenida Maipu 4, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Turkish Official Here To 
Purchase Lubricating Oils 


An official of Petrol Ofisi in Istanbul. 
Turkey, is visiting the United States to 
purchase lubricating oils, according to 
information received by the Department 
of Commerce. Petrol Ofisi is an agency 
of the Turkish Government, dealing with 
petroleum products. 

The visitor, Saim Kurem, is reportedly 
already in this country. His present 
itinerary includes New York City only, 
but it is understood that he will visit 
Other cities if necessary. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to Mr. Kurem, c/o 
California Texas Oil Co., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Brazil—Rene Feijo de Pontes, represent- 
ing Rene de Pontes & Cia. Ltda., Rua Flori- 
ano Peixoto 61, Recife, Pernambuco, is inter- 
ested in automobile spare parts and acces- 
sories. Scheduled to arrive November 21, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Edison Hotel, 228 West Forty- 
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seventh Street, New York, N. Y., and Sheridan 
Plaza Hotel, 4607 North Sheridan, or Sheridan 
Park Hotel, 4631 North Racine, Chicago, Ill. 
Itinerary: Washington, D. C., West Allis 
(Wis.), and Chicago. 

2. El Salvador—Carlos March, representing 
Prudencio Llach—‘Llach y March,” Edificio 
Duenas, P. O. Box 222, San Salvador, is inter- 
ested in purchasing and, if possible, obtain- 
ing exclusive distribution of building mate- 
rials (including acoustic), electric motors, 
Diesel engines, machinery for the coffee and 
sugar industries, metalworking machinery, 
mechanical rubber and asbestos products, 
and machine tools. He is now in the United 
States until January 15, 1948. U.S. address: 
c/o Hotel Governor Clinton, Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-first Street, New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Washington, D. C., New York City, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 22.) 

3. India—J. L. Barman, representing J. 
Barman & Co., Mercantile Bank Bldg., Fateh- 
puri, Delhi, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for petroleum 
products and cotton yarns, as well as in sell- 
ing minerals and ores. He is now in the 
United States until December 19. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 64 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and Pittsburgh. 

4. Netherlands—Moritz Gluckstern, repre- 
senting “Hygia Rhewav,” 452 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, is interested in importing and 
exporting tertiles. Scheduled to arrive De- 
cember 20, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Adolf Gluck- 
stern, 135 Delancy Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Baltimore, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Netherlands—Jan Kemp, Overtoom 45, 
Amsterdam, representing Messrs. W. J. Wilms 
Floet, Amsterdam, is interested in learning 
various methods for producing nicotine. 
Scheduled to arrive December 3, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o C. Goldschmidt, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Hartford, 
and Louisville. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Portugal—Antero Goncalves, represent- 
ing Santos e Goncalves, Ltda., Rua dos Doura- 
dores 53, Lisbon, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining agencies for cotton piece goods, 
machinery, foodstuffs, crockery, building ma- 
terials, and automobile accessories. He is 
now in the United States until December 20. 
U. S. address: c/o L. A. Champon & Co., 303 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, and New York 
City. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 6.) 

7. Spain—Eduardo Goicochea San Vicente, 
General Goded 5, Madrid, representing Goi- 
cochea, S. L., Alcala 45, Madrid, is interested 
in building materials, compressed-air ma- 
chines, and stone cutters. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of November, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 20 days. U.S. address: 
c/o Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, Fifty-eighth Street 
and Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Switzerland—aAlfred Rohrbach, repre- 
senting Alfred F. Rohrbach, Reinach (Aar- 
gau), is interested in importing into Swit- 
zerland all kinds of cotton textiles, particu- 
larly cotton velveteen. He is now in the 
United States until February 27, 1948. U.S. 
address: Harrington Park, N. J. Itinerary: 
New York City and vicinity. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Turkey—Rustu Akin, 4 Hacopulo Han, 
Sultanhamam, Istanbul, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton textiles. Scheduled to arrive 
early in December, for an indefinite. period. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Pennsylvania, Sev- 
enth Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

10. Venezuela—Luz C. Perez, “Quinta 
Beatriz,” Las Delicias, Maracaibo, and An- 
tonio C. Urdaneta, Bobures, representing C. 
A. Central Venezuela, Maracaibo, are inter- 
ested in sugar-refinery needs. Scheduled to 
arrive November 20, via New Orleans, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Consul 
General of Venezuela, Q. and C. Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. Itinerary: New Orleans, Jean- 
eretta, Thibodoux, and Baton Rouge, all in 
Louisiana. 


Licensing Opportunities 


11. Cangda—Brent Laboratories, Ltd., 6 
Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, desire to 
manufacture chemicals or drugs under a 
license agreement or other suitable arrange- 
ment. 


Import Opportunities 


12. England—B. O. Morris, Ltd., Morris- 
flex Works, Clay Lane, Coventry, desire to 
export flezible shaft equipment and attach- 
ments. One set of illustrated catalogs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Italy—A. Burgalassi, 3 Via Buffalmacco, 
Florence, wishes to export alabaster objects. 
A few illustrated brochures are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

14. Italy—Etelia—Societaé per Azioni, 32 
Via del Campofiore, Florence, desires to ex- 
port large quantities of inks, varnishes, colors, 
lacquer, dyes, pigments, roller paste, glue. 

15. Italy—Landi Antonio & Co., Succes- 
sore Leonello Landi, 11 Corso Savonarola, 
Prato (Florence), wish to export cotton rags 
and cotton roofing rags. 

16. Norway—Brusletto & Co., Geilo, desire 
to export good-quality sheathes and knives 
for sportsmen and fishermen. Firm states 
that it is in a position to produce 1,000 
knives of various types for immediate ship- 
ment and will later be able to deliver ap- 
proximately 3,000 to 4,000 per month, with a 
possible increase in production by twice this 
amount. Copies of the various models of 
knives and price list are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

17. Norway—Lehmkuhl’s Verksteder, Nedre 
Voligate 3, Oslo, wish to export saw blades 
of high-quality Swedish steel, Rockwell hard- 
ness C of 51 to 53, in the usual lengths and 
widths as follows: 36 inches and 42 inches 
long, 1 inch and 1 3/16 inches wide, but any 
length can be made. Additional informa- 
tion, price list, and samples are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


18. Belgian Congo—TECOBEL (Bureaux 
Techniques et Commercial au Congo Belge), 
Elizabethville, wishes to purchase for resale 
a complete flour mill for processing corn. 
Specifications: Capacity, 5 tons per hour; 
machines to be equipped with industrial 
motors, triphase, alternating current, 200/380 
volts. Offer to include spare parts sufficient 
for 2 years; also, 5-percent commission for 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated November 20, 1947) 


Agreement Was reached on November 
14 between Argentina and the United 
States Corn Purchase Mission for the 
purchase of 25,500 metric tons of corn 
from Argentina at 35 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams f. a. s. (exchange rate of 3.3582 
pesos per United States dollar), the 
United States to defray certain extra 
loading and other charges. It was an- 
nounced that the corn will be shipped to 
military zones of western Germany. It 
was agreed that if Argentina sold corn 
between now and the end of December 
1947 to any other buyer at terms more 
favorable than those of the _ subject 
agreement, those advantages would be 
extended to the United States retro- 
actively. 

Grain shipments for October, includ- 
ing small quantities of oilseeds, were 
officially reported at 804,333 metric tons, 
the largest monthly volume since 1940 
and approximately double that of the 
corresponding month of 1946. Consider- 
able credit for the good showing for last 
month is attributed to the efforts of the 
Buenos Aires port coordinating commit- 
tee, recently appointed to reduce loading 
and unloading delays and to facilitate 
greater use of other ports, especially 
Bahia Blanca. With the approach of the 
winter season in the northern hemis- 
phere, importing European countries are 
expected to continue scheduling heavier 
liftings. 

The Government campaign against 
the locust menace is being carried for- 
ward with considerable vigor, lessening 
early fears of great damage. 

The president of the National Eco- 
nomic Council announced that the Ar- 
gentine Government was prepared to 
offer the exportable surplus of cereals, 
meats, and other domestic products at 
prices in line with those prevailing gen- 
erally, provided merchandise desired by 
the Argentine Government be available 
at prices in line with United States 
domestic prices. 
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The Agreement, 


Argentine-Bolivian 
which had been under formulation since 
March 1947, became effective October 23 
ratifications be- 
tween the Argentine and Bolivian Presi- 


with an exchange of 
dents. The agreement provides for es- 
tablishment of a limited customs union, 
50,000,000-peso rotating credit to finance 
Bolivian purchases in Argentina, a mixed 
Argentine-Bolivian company for eco- 
nomic development of Bolivia with in- 
vestment of up to 100,000,000 pesos by 
Argentina; investment of 600,000,000 
pesos by Argentina in Bolivian public- 
works bonds; offering in the Buenos Aires 
market of a Bolivian sanitary-works 
bond issue of 50,000,000 pesos; en- 
couragement of trade, cultural ex- 
changes; insurance operations and com- 
munications between the two countries; 
exchange of specified goods between the 
two countries for 5 years; and a special 
arrangement for purchase of Bolivian 
tin by Argentina. 

Total expenses under the 1948 budget, 
which has now become law, are estimated 
at approximately 6,200,000,000 pesos, in- 
cluding the autonomous institutions 
Excluded are expenditures under the 
Five-Year Plan and for national defense 
thereunder. 

The new law national 
universities provides for a 2 percent tax 
on all pay rolls other than those covering 
Government and domestic 
servants. 

The Central Bank has been authorized 
to issue new Treasury bills in the amount 
of 250,000,000 pesos at 2'5 percent inter- 
est to be used partly in redeeming 150.,- 
000,000 pesos of consolidated debt and 
intermediate-term Treasury bonds dur- 
ing the last quarter of the present year. 

Gold and foreign-exchange resources 
of the Central Bank declined by approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 pesos in the 6 weeks 
ended November 7. 

Sales of about 600,000 cattle hides to 
United States buyers have been reported 
for the last 5 weeks with large-scale ship- 
ments scheduled to begin in December, 
thus bringing to an end the 10-month 
lull in cattle-hide trade with the United 
States. 

A contract for the construction of a 51- 
kilometer irrigation canal in the sugar- 


covering the 


employees 















cane region of the Province of Catamarcg 
is said to have been awarded to an Ameri. 
can contractor. It is estimated that the 
project will cost about 3,500,000 pesos, 

The National Economic Council has 
authorized the Argentine Meat Producers 
Corporation (C. A. P.), which is an Ar. 
gentine entity, to negotiate the purchase 
of the Smithfield & Argentine Meat Co, 
Ltd., meat-packing plant in Zarate and 
A purchase price has not 
yet been agreed upon. 

By a decree of November 7 the Execu- 
tive Authority has authorized the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce to fix 
import quotas for motion-picture film 
raw stock (positive, negative, and sound 
film) and has instructed the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute to acquire 
2,500,000 meters at 40 centavos a meter 
(about 3 cents U.S. per foot). 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


other assets. 


Import-Tariff Concessions Under Geneva 
Trade Pacts Effective November 18, 1947.— 
According to information received from the 
United States Embassy, Canberra, tariff con- 
cessions granted by the Commonwealth of 
Australia under the Geneva Trade Agreements 
became provisionally effective on November 
18, 1947 for a period of 6 months. Australian 
law provides that, to become permanent, a 
bill must be introduced in Parliament and 
enacted within the 6-month period. (For 
details of concessions granted, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 6, 1947.) 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade ( ontrols 


Tin: New Taxes Proposed on Exports— 
New taxes have been proposed on Bolivian 
exports of tin, according to a report from 


the United States Embassy at La Paz, dated 

November 12, 1947. The bill providing for 

the taxes has been approved by the Chamber 
t 


of Deputies and sent on to the Senate for 
action 

The measure provides that, as long as the 
price per pound of fine tin exceeds 77 cents 
United States currency, an export tax of 
1 cent per pound will be collected to finance 
the construction of recreational, social, and 
hygienic facilities for the mine workers. An 
additional fee of one-fourth of a cent per 


sessed to finance the employ- 
and the purchase 


pound will be a 


ment of foreign technician 
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of laboratory equipment for the Bolivian 
nes at Oruro. 

— dacs COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 

1946, for announcement of the waiving of all 

taxes on tin exports valued at more than 

the base price of 621, cents per pound.) 

Wolfram: “Additional Tar” Reimposed on 
Exports. —The so-called additional tax has 
been reimposed on exports of wolfram from 
Bolivia by a decree of October 28, 1947, effec- 
tive from that date, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in La Paz, 
dated November 12, 1947. 

The producers of wolfram must now pay a 
surtax on their exports according to the fol- 
lowing scale: 

Over 50 percent content 
None. 
13 percent of price. 
14 percent of price. 
15 percent of price. 
16 percent of price. 


Price per ton 
Up to U.S.$19 
Up to US.$20 
Up to U.S.$21 
Up to U.S.$22- 
Over $22-- 

(For announcement of the exemption for 
wolfram from payment of the “additional 
tax” see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
30, 1946.) 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Consumption Tax Increased.—The 
Brazilian consumption tax on foreign and 
domestic beer has been increased by 0.05 
cruzeiro on each unit of one-half bottle or 
one-half liter, whatever the kind of container, 
py decree-law No. 1057, published September 
4, 1947, and effective 60 days thereafter, ac- 
cording to a report by the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 

The new rates for imported beer of high 
fermentation, in cruzeiros, with old rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: Half bottle, 0.45 
(0.40); half liter, 0.65 (0.60); bottle, 0.90 
(0.80); liter, 1.30 (1.20); of low fermentation 
and draught beer, half bottle, 0.77 (0.72); 
half liter, 1.13 (1.08); bottle, 1.54 (1.44); liter, 
2.26 (2.16). 

The new rates for domestic beer of high 
fermentation are: Half bottle, 0.25 (0.20); 
half liter, 0.35 (0.30); bottle, 0.50 (0.40); liter, 
0.70 (0.60); of low fermentation and draught 
beer, half bottle, 0.41 (0.36); half liter, 0.59 
(0.54); bottle, 0.82 (0.72); liter, 1.18 (1.08). 

The purpose of the tax is to finance medical 
examinations and lunch rooms for school 
children. Regulations covering the law will 
be issued by the Executive 


British East 
Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Cess Imposed on Sisal Fiber Pro- 
duced in Kenya.—A cess (special excise tax) 
of 20 shillings per ton is to be levied, retro- 
active from April 1, 1947, on all sisal fiber 
produced in Kenya. The proceeds from the 
cess are to be used for the purpose of re- 
search. This is in addition to the already 
existing cess of 3.50 shillings per ton which 
is used to finance the operations of the Kenya 
Sisal Association. The total cess on sisal, 
therefore, is now 23.50 shillings per ton 

Tea Cess Reduced in Kenya.—FEffective No- 
vember 8, 1947, the cess on tea processed in 
Kenya was reduced from 80 East African cents 
($0.16 U.S. currency) to 10 East African cents 
($0.02) per 100 pounds in weight 

Import Duties on Tobacco Manufactures 
Doubled in Uganda and Tanganyika.—The 


December 13. 


1947 


import duties on manufactures of tobacco in 
Uganda and Tanganyika have been increased 
by 100 percent, effective from October 6, 1947, 
according to reports from the United States 
consul, Nairobi, Kenya. This action was 
taken following enactment of similar legis- 
lation by the government of Kenya. Ac- 
cordingly, the increased duties on manufac- 
tured tobacco are now uniform in all three 
territories. 

(The announcement of the action of the 
government of Kenya, and the new rates of 
import duty on tobacco products, were pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 1, 1947.) 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Import Controls in Trinidad and 
Tobago Announced .—According to Notice No. 
1727 published in the Trinidad Royal Ga- 
zette of October 30, 1947, the Controller of 
Imports and Exports announced various re- 
strictive measures governing imports into 
Trinidad and Tobago. The new import pol- 
icy—which provides that certain items may 
not be imported from any source other than 
the British West Indies, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, and British Honduras and restricts 
other imports to areas in the United King- 
dom, or its Colonies—arises from the eco- 
nomic crisis in the British Empire and the 
consequent necessity for conserving dollar 
exchange. In common with all other West 
Indian colonies, the government of Trinidad 
was obliged on August 20, 1947, to suspend 
temporarily the issuance of all import li- 
censes. This regulation was subsequently 
modified on September 1 to permit the 
granting of licenses for imports of essential 
foodstuffs, drugs, and other indispensable 
items. 

Under the policy recently adopted in Trini- 
dad, the list of articles, imports of which 
are prohibited or restricted to the United 
Kingdom and its colonies, includes com- 
modities which have been determined to be 
unessential. Imports from the United States 
will be most affected, it appears, by the 
inclusion in that list of ‘‘motorcars,” luxury 
food products (including fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables), and electrical equip- 
ment and apparatus. Other important items 
from the United States, including cotton 
piece goods, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery, lubricating oil, motion-picture films, 
and unmanufactured tobacco, are not spe- 
cifically listed as affected by the new re- 
strictive order. 

The colonial government also has an- 
nounced that discrimination in granting im- 
port licenses may be shown in favor of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies group, but 
no discrimination will be shown against 
countries outside this group. Southern 
Rhodesia and Burma are specifically men- 
tioned as included in the classification 
“United Kingdom and British Colonies,” but 
the Dominions are not included. The Con- 
troller of Imports is authorized by the new 
order to grant import licenses in cases of 
“bona fide’’ unsolicited gifts not exceeding 
$10 (B. W. I. currency) in value from any 
source. (1 B. W. I. dollar—$0.843.) 

A second announcement, Notice No. 1728, 
published in the Trinidad Gazette of October 
30, canceled all outstanding licenses covering 
all imports from every source. According to 
a report from the American Consulate at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, the colonial govern- 
ment announced that the cancelation of all 
outstanding import licenses was an admin- 


istrative matter, and that the issuance of 
licenses for essential items was to be resumed 
by November 15 and canceled import licenses 
will be reissued in meritorious cases. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Recently Tightened Consular Regulations 
Temporarily and Partly Suspended.—The re- 
cently tightened Chilean consular regulations 
regarding certification of shipping docu- 
ments, which were to have been placed in 
operation as of November 1, 1947, have been 
partly suspended until further notice, by 
later instructions of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to Chilean Consuls abroad, according 
to an airgram of November 5, 1947, from the 
United States Embassy at Santiago. In no 
case will these regulations be enforced prior 
to the effective date of the foreign exchange 
budget to be established for 1948. However, 
that part of the regulations applying to 
merchandise, the importation of which was 
prohibited under Chilean Executive Decree 
No. 592 of August 11, 1947, and those apply- 
ing to automobiles are and remain in force 

(For announcement of Chilean Decree No. 
592 of August 11, 1947, and of the new consu- 
lar regulations see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 4, 1947, and November 29, 1947.) 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Money-Order Service Resumed.—The issue 
of United States money orders for payment 
in China was resumed on December 1, 1947, 
according to a United States Post Office 
Department announcement. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Authorized to Adhere to Inter- 
American Convention on Automotive Traffic 
Between the United States and Certain Latin 
American Countries—The Government of 
Colombia has been authorized by law No. 3, 
of September 15, 1947, to adhere to the Con- 
vention on the Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic between the United States 
and certain Latin American Countries, signed 
on December 15 and 31, 1943, according to the 
American Embassy at Bogota. 

(For an announcement of the signature 
and terms of the Convention see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.) 

Review of Pharmaceutical Specialty Li- 
censes Nos. 1 Through 1,000 Ordered.—The 
United States Embassy in Bogota has re- 
ported the publication in the Diario Oficial 
of October 16, 1947, of Resolution 490—J of 
September 29, 1947, of the Legal Section of 
the Ministry of Hygiene. This resolution 
puts into effect the provisions of decree No. 
2713 of August 13, 1947, and advises holders 
of pharmaceutical specialty licenses Nos. 1 
through 1,000 that they must have their 
products reviewed within 6 months from 
October 16, 1947. 

At the time the products are presented 
for review, the following information must 
be supplied: 

The license originally issued (original 
or authenticated copy). 

Formula of the product; methods of 
identification if the ingredients are not 
officinals; dosage and manner of using. 

Six commercial-size samples. 


1] 








Receipt for the analysis to be made, 
fee 100 pesos (the peso is equivalent to 
approximately $0.57 U.S. currency) pay- 
able at the Ministry of Hygiene); receipt 
for publication of the Ministry review 
decision in the Diario Oficial, fee 5 pesos, 
payable at the Ministry of Finance. 

For foreign products, a certificate from 
the sanitary authorities in the country 
of origin stating that the article is pro- 
duced under their supervision and its 
sale authorized in the country of ori- 
gin. The certificate must be legalized by 
the appropriate Colombian Consul, 
whose signature will be authenticated by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


The Legal Section has requested that phar- 
maceutical manufacturers advise the Min- 
istry of their correct name and address and 
the name and address of their local repre- 
sentatives. 

Products which are accepted for sale in 
Colombia after review will receive a new 
license number and the old license number 
will be canceled. Failure to have products 
reviewed within the stipulated period will be 
penalized by cancelation of license. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated November 28, 1947) 


The uncertainties of the political situ- 
ation which continued to develop as the 
campaign progressed for the national 
election to be held in February appeared 
to have had an adverse effect upon Costa 
Rican business during November. Re- 
cent incidents, such as the bombing of a 
newspaper office on November 2, appar- 
ently induced the business community to 
reduce commitments and remain in a 
more liquid cash position until the situa- 
tion clarified. Two large wholesale- 
retail firms in San Jose recently reported 
that their daily average sales volume 
during October and November was not 
more than 60 percent of the volume dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1946. 

Bank clearings, however, continued at 
a fairly high level, although they showed 
a decline in October and November. The 
decline may be attributed in part to sea- 
sonal factors. A low point for the year 
was reached in July when clearings to- 
taled 44,700,000 colones, owing to the 
fact that the banks were closed in the 
latter part of that month because of a 
political strike. This found reflection in 
August when clearings advanced to 60,- 
700,000 colones. In September clear- 
ings again declined, to 56,700,000 colones, 
and in October to 54,500,000 colones. 
Sight and less than 30-day deposits in 
commercial banks remained rather con- 
stant at around 113,000,000 colones dur- 
ing September and October, which 
showed recovery from the total of 100,- 
000,000 colones as of August 31. 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 5 
months of 1947 showed export and import 
values to be $10,800,000 and $19,100,000, 
respectively, leaving an adverse balance 
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of $8,300,000. The annual rate of ex- 
ports for this period was $25,600,000, as 
compared with an annual rate of imports 
of $45,900,000. If projected through the 
year on this annual-rate basis, there 
would result an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of $20,300,000 for 1947, as compared 
with $18,900,000 for 1946. Figures for 
the same 5 months put Costa Rican ex- 
ports to the United States at $9,000,000 
and imports from the United States at 
$15,000,000. 

The foreign-exchange situation con- 
tinued to be difficult during November. 
The exchange quota for that month was 
again set at $2,000,000, repeating the 
October figure. However, as the trade 
figures quoted above show, the average 
rate of imports per month on a 5-month 
basis, was $3,000,000 from the United 
States alone, and $3,800,000 for imports 
from all sources. These facts, together 
with the dollar shortage in Costa Rica, 
underline the acute situation which has 
arisen with respect to foreign exchange. 

As of November, the waiting time for 
exchange authorizations for payment of 
goods in the first category was exceeding 
6 months. During the latter part of No- 
vember the dollar selling rate in the 
street ranged from 6.50 to 6.55 colones to 
the dollar, as compared with the official 
rate of 5.67 colones. 

A technical commission of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which arrived 
in Costa Rica on November 20 for the 
purpose of studying the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, was expected to remain 
until about the middle of December. 

The general caution being exercised 
by Costa Rican businessmen was indi- 
cated in a press report which stated 
that up to November 15 the National 
Insurance Bank had written coverage 
under “civil-commotion policies’ to an 
amount approximating 40,000,000 co- 
lones. This is a type of insurance which 
the bank commenced to write after the 
events of last July. 

The new coffee crop year began on 
October 1, but this commodity will not 
move in volume until after the turn 
of the year. Sales contracts completed 
during October totaled 29,064 standard 
60-kilogram bags. The processing plants 
handled 13,184 bags from early gather- 
ings in lower altitude districts, of which 
3,268 bags were covered by export au- 
thorizations. 

Exports of bananas amounted to 
3,851,627 stems through July, as com- 
pared with 2,918,062 stems in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, an increase 
of 933,555 stems, or 32 percent, in 1947. 

Cacao, Costa Rica’s third most im- 
portant cash export crop, showed a de- 
crease in volume during the first half 
of 1947, as compared with the like period 
of 1946, but the value was greater in 
1947 because of higher prices. Through 
June, cacao exports were 1,436,755 kilo- 


grams, valued at $670,150, whereas qyy. 
ing the first 6 months of 1946 exports 
were 2,258,558 kilograms valued at only 
$439,848. The stimulus of high Prices 
caused greater care to be taken of the 
trees and an increased use of spray 
against pod rot, and this is expecteg to 
be reflected in improvement of future 
yields. 

Lumber has shown tremendous growth 
in trade with the United States during 
the current year, and, it is believed, may 
surpass cacao as an export item. Lumber 
exports to the United States were valueg 
at only $169,000 in 1945, as compareg 
with $426,000 in 1946. During the firs, 
8 months of 1947 the value of lumber 
exports was $745,000, or nearly double 
the total of the entire year 1946. 

Abaca continued to show progress, 
with production through the first three 
quarters of 1947 equal to 6,176.57 
pounds of dry fiber, and estimates for 
the year exceed 9,000,000 pounds. A fur. 
ther upward trend was anticipated for 
1948, and production, as currently esti- 
mated, may reach as much as 17,000,000 
pounds in that year. 

The general wholesale price index of 
the National Bank of Costa Rica de- 
clined slightly from 239.99 for September 
to 237.73 for October. This was attrib- 
uted entirely to a decrease in domestic 
products, the index for which fell from 
226.28 to 221.75, since the index for 
imported goods rose from 273.32 to 276.21. 
The slightly lower domestic index was 
attributed entirely to declines in agri- 
cultural and livestock prices, inasmuch 
as indexes for elaborated and manufac- 
tured products continued to rise. The 
cost-of-living index stood at 224.43, prac- 
tically unchanged from 224.59 as of Sep- 
tember 30. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated November 28, 1947) 


November was highlighted by the in- 
auguration in Habana, on November 21, 
of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment, assembled for 
the purpose of approving a charter for an 
international trade organization, and the 
public announcement on November 18 of 
the new Trade Agreement which was 
negotiated at Geneva between Cuba and 
the United States. Considerable interest 
exists among banking and commercial 
circles with regard to the new rates which 
will be applicable to Cuban products en- 
tering the United States and the Ameri- 
can products entering Cuba. The new 
agreement must still be approved by the 
Cuban Government. 

Generally speaking, wholesale and re- 
tail sales throughout November were 
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slightly greater in dollar value than a 
year ago but were about the same in 
number of transactions. Inventories are 
fairly heavy on most types of consumer 
goods. Prices on the whole have ad- 
vanced somewhat during the past month, 
particularly with regard to cotton and 
rayon piece goods. Bank collections in 
November continued to be excellent, and 
credits remained easy. 

With the exception of the knitting 
trade, which is currently operating at 
about 40 percent capacity, most Cuban 
industries during November showed a 
marked increase over the levels prevalent 
during the past few months. Manufac- 
turers of cement, metallic containers, 
perfume, soap, furniture, lighting fixtures, 
matches, pharmaceuticals, and cotton 
and rayon piece goods, as well as brew- 
eries and soft-drink bottlers report near- 
capacity output. The local rubber-tire 
manufacturing industry, which was 
closed for a brief period, has again en- 
tered into production at full capacity. 

Private construction activity in Novem- 
ber remained considerably below the pre- 
ceding year’s levels. Building permits is- 
sued during the first 9 months of 1947 in 
the Province of Habana were valued at 
$14,829,726, compared with $26,298,898 
issued in 1946 for the same period. Gov- 
ernment construction, on the other hand, 
has continued at an accelerated rate, with 
consequent strong demand for building 
materials such as reinforcing rods, 
cement, and lumber. Within the near 
future the Government will begin the 
construction of a new Palace of Justice 
which will house the Cuban Supreme 
Court. 

Total Cuban lumber imports for the 
first 10 months of 1947, excepting cedar 
shipments from Nicaragua in July, to- 
taled 40,274,577 board feet, compared 
with 27,246,236 board feet for the same 
period in the preceding year. The strik- 
ing fact during October 1947 was the in- 
creased participation of Honduras in the 
Cuban yellow-pine market, amounting to 
27 percent in quantity. 

On November 6 the Cuban Govern- 
ment promulgated a decree granting im- 
porting oil companies a temporary com- 
bination tax reduction and subsidy on 
gasoline and gas-oil sales amounting toa 
total of 3 cents per gallon on the former 
and 2 cents per gallon on the latter, 
pending final decision by the Cuban 
Board of Economic Warfare on the oil 
companies’ demands for a raise in ceil- 
ing prices on those products because of 
increased import costs. 

During the month the Cuban Govern- 
ment acquired from the United States, 
at a cost of $600,000 each, four surplus 
Ships with a displacement of 4,800 tons 
each. These ships will form part of the 
Cuban National Merchant Marine. 

Government revenue collections are 
showing the usual seasonal increase, and 
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1947 receipts totaled 263,000,000 pesos 
as Of November 22, compared with 219,- 
000,000 pesos collected as of the same 
date during 1946. 

The last published official figures for 
currency in the hands of the public, 
dated September 30, 1947, was 90.74 
dollars/pesos per capita, compared with 
90.68 dollars/pesos at the end of August 
and 72.56 dollars/pesos on September 30, 
1946. Cuban gold stocks on September 
30 were $291,000,000 unchanged from 
August 31, an increase of $2,000,000 over 
the July 31 figure of $271,000,000. 

The Senate Committee charged with 
redrafting the Central Bank project ren- 
dered its report, and the revised bill is 
now ready for debate in the upper house. 
Should the Senate pass this legislation, 
it would subsequently have to be passed 
by the House and signed by the President 
before it could become law. 

Export shipments of 1947-crop sugar 
will be practically complete by the end 
of the year, except for part of that pur- 
chased by the United States Army for 
relief shipment to occupied areas in Ger- 
many and Japan, shipments of which 
will continue until next April. Weather 
conditions during the growing period for 
the 1948 sugar crop have been excellent; 
the dry season, however, has started, 
and very little rain fell during Novem- 
ber. If normal weather conditions pre- 
vail during the winter, Cuba should have 
nearly as much sugarcane as for the 
record 1947 crop; rains during the lat- 
ter part of the harvesting season may 
well prevent the harvesting of all the 
available cane, and it is possible that the 
sugar yield of the cane may be some- 
what lower than in 1947. The Mill Own- 
ers Association and the Cane Growers 
Association have recently revised up- 
ward their estimate of the 1948 crop to 
5,250,000 Spanish long tons, equivalent 
to about 5,960,000 short tons of raw 
sugar. 

Cuban sugar leaders are expressing 
optimism as to the export poSsibilities 
for the 1948 crop, both as to the quantity 
to be shipped to the United States and 
the quantity they hope to sell to Europe 
through the European Recovery Plan 
and emergency relief. No specific plans, 
however, have been made for the sale 
of any substantial quantities to Europe, 
and it is difficult at present to see how 
Cuba can find an export market for as 
large a crop as it expects to harvest in 
1948. 

Cattle are in good condition as a result 
of adequate rainfall during the summer 
and fall, and prices of about 12.5 cents 
per pound on foot at local markets are 
the highest in many years. Now that 
cattle are heavy at the end of the rainy 
season, the supply of meat is nearly ade- 
quate, but another acute scarcity is fore- 
cast for next winter and spring. 


Early in November, the Habana press 
reported that the United States Govern- 
ment had suspended rice exports to Cuba 
until January 1. For atime this caused 
a considerable stir in Government and 
trade circles. Nevertheless, rice con- 
tinued to arrive and, during the first 3 
weeks of the month, total arrivals (nearly 
all from the United States) were sub- 
stantial, at approximately 70,000,000 
pounds. Hence the country’s stocks 
now are relatively large. During No- 
vember the Government announced that 
domestically grown rice would be sold at 
the same price, grade for grade, as im- 
ported rice. 

Wheat-flour imports, on the other 
hand, have declined, and stocks probably 
are low, at less than 2 months’ supply. 
Flour prices continue at very high levels; 
in mid-November the Government raised 
the ceiling price of bread by 2 cents, to 
20 cents per pound at groceries. 

United States importers are offering 
Cuban henequen producers extremely 
high prices for raw fiber. Cuban exports 
of raw fiber this year may total 10,000,000 
pounds and will be the first substantial 
exports of fiber since 1944, when Cuban 
cordage factories began using all avail- 
able fiber for export of rope and twine. 

Total wages and salaries paid by pri- 
vate industries in the island during the 
first 8 months of the year reached the 
highest peak yet recorded and represent 
a 34 percent increase over totals for the 
same period of the preceding year. 
While demands for still further wage in- 
creases are abating, many syndicates are 
pressing for establishment of a 36-hour 
workweek with pay on the basis of a 48- 
hour week. This benefit was already 
granted to Habana bus workers early this 
year. 

A 5-month strike at the large 
Jatibonico Sugar Mill in the Province of 
Camaguey has been brought to an end 
upon the management’s temporary re- 
moval of the factory superintendent to 
whom the union objected. This strike 
had prevented the shipment of a large 
amount of sugar purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and had 
threatened to spread to other mills in the 
Province. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Horses: Regulations Governing Importa- 
tion.—Resolution 1972 of the Cuban Ministry 
of Agriculture, dated October 14, 1947, and 
published in the Cuban Official Gazette, No. 
253, of October 29, 1947, established regula- 
tions governing the importation into Cuba 
of animals of the horse family to guard 
against introduction into Cuba of equine 
swamp fever. Every importation of horses, 
regardless of country of origin or of the rea- 
son for importation, must be accompanied 
by the following documents: 

(1) A veterinary health certificate for 
the animals, issued in the place of origin, 


which shall also state that equine in- 
fectious anemia does not exist there. 
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(2) A certificate from the health au- 
thorities of the State, Province, or 
country, notarized by the Cuban Consul 
nearest to the place in question, declar- 
ing that the region whence the horses 
are being imported is free from equine 
infectious anemia. 


Imported horses will be subjected to a 
health examination by veterinarians of the 
Cuban Office of Animal Quarantine, and, if 
necessary for veterinary reasons, may be re- 
exported or slaughtered. Disinfection may 
be required of vehicles and containers which 
may have come in contact with imported 
horses. 


Cyrenaica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed to Cyren- 
aica.—Effective November 20, 1947, ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service is resumed to Cyrenaica (former Ital- 
ian colony, at present under the administra- 
tion of the British Military Authority), ac- 
cording to Postmaster General’s Order No. 
35811 of November 12, 1947, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of No- 
vember 18. 


Dodecanese 


Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Weight Limit of Parcel-Post Packages In- 
creased.—Effective immediately, the weight 
limit of parcel-post packages destined for 
the Dodecanese Islands has been increased 
to 22 pounds from the previous limit of 11 
pounds, according to instructions of the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of No- 
vember 25, 1947. The provision that only 
one parcel may be sent each 2 weeks from 
the same sender to the same addressee has 
been eliminated. 


France and 
French Oversea 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Packages: Special Customs 
Declaration No Longer Required.—Effective 
December 1, 1947, it is not necessary to pre- 
pare the special customs declaration tag 
(Form 2957) heretofore required on postal 
parcels for France and certain French over- 
sea areas, according to a notice published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington), No- 
vember 25, 1947. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Timber Export Quota Abolished.—Quanti- 
tative restrictions governing exports of tim- 
ber from the Gold Coast are to be lifted, 
effective December 13, 1947, according to an 
announcement by the Secretariat of the Gold 
Coast released on November 26. From that 
date, shippers in the Gold Coast will be free 
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to export logs, sawn timber, and veneers of 
mahogany and other species of timber to any 
destination. Any shipments made to the 
United Kingdom, however, must continue to 
be made to or on behalf of the United King- 
dom’s Timber Control. 

The action freeing timber from export- 
quota restrictions is, no doubt, designed to 
facilitate increased shipments to the United 
States, thereby increasing the dollar earnings 
of the colony. In confirmation of this, the 
Secretariat of the Gold Coast further re- 
quested that timber shippers give preference 
to supplies for hard-currency countries in 
making new contracts. Furthermore, the 
Secretariat announced that the United King- 
dom Timber Control is prepared to consider 
requests for revision of its existing contracts 
with Gold Coast shippers, including substitu- 
tion of an increased proportion of species 
other than mahogany and the extension of 
the period of delivery. 

Under the export-quota arrangement which 
had been established in the Gold Coast, effec- 
tive from February 1, 1947, the exportation 
of mahogany and other species of timber to 
the United States was restricted to a maxi- 
mum of 34 percent of the tonnage of total 
timber exports, and not less than 66 percent 
of the total was allocated to the United 
Kingdom 


Guatemala 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Capital Tax Law Implemented.—Ac- 
cording to a report of November 7, 1947, 
from the American Embassy in Guate- 
mala, decree No. 44 of December 29, 1944, 
which established a scale of taxation on 
interests, dividends, rents, shares, and 
other capital income, and became law on 
January 1, 1945, but never was enforced, 
has now been amended and put into 
force by decree No. 434 of October 16, 
1947. Decree No. 434 was published No- 
vember 3 and became effective the fol- 
lowing day. 

Under the present decree, the specified 
capital income is subject to a graduated 
scale of taxation ranging from 1 percent 
on income of $500 to $1,000 up to 12 per- 
cent on income of $14,500 to $15,000. 
Income in excess of $15,000 is subject to 
the taxation scale established for busi- 
ness profits in the Business Profits Tax 
Law of November 29, 1945, which provides 
that incomes of $15,000 to $300,000 and 
above shall be taxed at from 12'2 percent 
of the base figure to 43 percent of the 
higher figure and above. 

The incidence of the tax is on all 
natural or juridical persons receiving the 
specified incomes, provided they are not 
taxed under the Business Profits Tax 
Law. As stated for the first time in the 
decree of October 16, 1947, those absent 
from the country are not taxed until the 
export of capital exceeds $10,000 per 
annum. 

Exemptions are provided for educa- 
tional and cultural centers, agricultural- 
ists who are similarly taxed by other 
laws, and individual agriculturalists or 
unincorporated firms which breed, fatten, 
or trade in cattle. 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Required for Gifts_ 
Import licenses are required for all gy. 
ticles sent to India and Pakistan as gifts 
except gifts sent by parcel post for the 
personal use of the addressee. Import 
licenses for gifts are being granteg 
especially to charitable institutions such 
as church missions, and even for articles 
the importation of which is ordinarily 
prohibited. Evidence must be produced 





oe 


however, to show that the articles ar, | 


bona fide gifts and that no exchange re. 
mittances, direct, indirect, or deferred 
are involved. 

United States Castor-Bean Quota In. 
creased.—An increase of 5,000 tons in 
the export quota of castor beans allotted 
to the United States for the current 
calendar year has been announced by 
the Government of India. The total 
United States quota for 1947 now stands 
at 10,000 tons. 

Pakistan Imposes Export Duty on 
Jute.—In an effort to recover the revenue 
from the export duty on Pakistan-grown 
raw jute shipped from the Indian port of 
Calcutta, the Government of Pakistan 








has levied an export duty, equal to the | 
existing duty levied in India on raw jute ' 


moved across the land frontier. The 
double duty is expected to be modified 
when proposed arbitration proceedings 
are held. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service-—The 
States Post Office Department has announced 


that, effective November 20, 1947, the number 
of saccharine tablets that may be sent t 
Japan in gift parcels has been increased 


from 200 to 1,000 
(For previous 
service to 
WEEKLY of 
1947.) 


Netherlands Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


releases concerning mail 
Japan, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 


September 20 and October 25 


Insurance Policté on Imported Goods. — 
A recent circular of the Netherlands Indies 
Exchange Control Institute requires all poll- 
cies of insurance on goods imported into the 
Indies to be made out 


United 





in the name of the | 


importer. In case of claims whereby paj- | 
ments on losses may be effected only in | 
foreign countries, the following regulations 


apply 

(1) The documentary draft on the credit 
drawn against the goods must be settled by 
the bank with the importer in the usual 
manner, whether the goods have arrived 0 
been lost 

(2) The amount of the claim may not 
remain abroad for disposal of the importer 
and may not be used for payment of & 80 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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|. NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Bottvia’s BREWERY INDUSTRY DEPENDENT 
Upon IMPORTS 


Production of hops in Bolivia is neg- 
ligible. A plantation in the Santa Cruz 
area is reported to have produced 3 tons 
of hops during 1946 for use in the local 
brewery. The Bolivian Government has 
granted a credit to the plantation owner 
in order to stimulate increased produc- 
tion, and officials in the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture believe that the national pro- 
duction can be built up over the coming 
years to satisfy the needs of all of Bo- 
livia’s breweries, estimated at from 50 to 
60 metric tons a year. However, officials 
of the Cerveceria Boliviano Nacional, the 
nation’s largest brewery, located in La 
Paz, which alone produces well over half 
the country’s beer, state that Bolivia does 
not have the proper climatic and general 
conditions for producing good hops, and 
that, for the foreseeable future, Bolivia 
will continue depending upon imports of 
this commodity. 

Imports of hops in 1946 amounted to 
62,596 kilograms, valued at $111,667, as 
compared with 48,393 kilograms, valued 
at $81,655 in 1945, all of which came from 
the United States. In 1944, 44,886 kilo- 
grams, valued at $63,557 were imported 
from the United States and 1,542 kilo- 
grams, valued at $3,020, were imported 
from Chile. The country’s largest brew- 
ery States that it is satisfied with United 
States hops, and that such imports will 
continue, with little, if any, competition 
from Czechoslovakia or Germany, the 
countries which held the Bolivian mar- 
ket before the war. Although prices for 
the United States product have risen of 
late, the brewery states that, in general, 
United States prices are more favorable 
than European prices. 

Brewing is a major industry in Bolivia. 
There are 10 breweries in the country, 
which, in 1946, produced a total of 20,- 
558,327 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) of 
beer valued at 182,736,776 bolivianos (1 
boliviano=$0.0236 U. S. currency), ac- 
cording to Government statistics. This 
represents a slight decline from the 1945 
production figure of 21,398,605 liters. 
However, in 1947 production is reported 
to be back to the 1945 level, which can 
be considered as a fairly stable basis for 
estimating production for the next sev- 
eral years. The Cerveceria Nacional 
States that present production is gener- 
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ally attuned to demand, which it is felt 
is remaining more or less constant at 
present levels. The Cerveceria Nacional 
has facilities for expanding its produc- 
tion 25 percent should the demand in- 
crease. 

In 1946, an estimated 50 percent of the 
breweries’ malt needs was imported from 
Chile (2,361 metric tons), but currently 
only 25 percent is being imported (pri- 
marily from Chile), and the other 75 
percent is derived from national barley 
where the breweries themselves handle 
the process of germination. 


CIDER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Cider manufacturers in Somerset, Eng- 
land, state that because the local apple 
growers fail to produce good cider fruit 
systematically there is a shortage, and 
cider makers are forced to import apples 
from France. 

Cider manufacturers are looking for- 
ward to the day when orchard owners 
will have one lot of trees producing early 
fruit, one for mid-season, and one for late 
harvest. Now, the orchards yield a mixed 
crop of all three—which the cider manu- 
facturers say is a mistake. A certain 
number of “culls,” dessert or cooking 
fruit, unsuitable for sale, can be used. 

The cider makers are confident that 
the demand for cider will increase, and 
they point out that at £14 (about $56.35 
United States currency) per ton, cider 
apples should be a good crop from the 
growers’ point of view, especially as the 
factory supplies the sacks and collects 
them when filled. 

The largest cider factory in the Bristol 
consular district uses hundreds of tons 
of apples every week, employs a large 
staff of workers, and markets its many 
varieties of cider, ranging from draught 
to “apple-wine” in gold-necked bottles, 
throughout Great Britain. 


Sort-DRINK MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


The British Soft Drinks Industry As- 
sociation was terminated on October 12, 
1947, after a successful period of opera- 
tion which began in February 1943. 

Economy necessitated the closing of 
300 of the 1,500 soft-drink factories dur- 
ing the wartime scheme; during the past 
2 years 200 of them have been reopened 
and more will reopen with the aid of 
Government priorities for new capital 
equipment. 

The plan will come to an end early in 
1948 when most of the old trade names 


will reappear on the bottles. Then once 
more producers will fall into three broad 
sections: (1) Firms advertising and dis- 
tributing on a national scale; (2) makers 
of high-class tonic waters with export 
connections; (3) small to middle-sized 
local producers catering to a limited dis- 
trict; these account for most of the trade. 

With restriction relaxation from the 
pooled product and the keeping to a com- 
paratively small variety of drinks within 
a fixed standard under one S. D. I. label, 
back to the old prewar household marks, 
there must be a considerable oroadening 
in the variety of soft drinks in the near 
future, though the Ministry of Food is in 
favor of the production economy derived 
by maintaining a certain output propor- 
tion in the form of fruit squashes. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


Malaya’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in the second quarter of 
1947 were valued at S$10,431,538. The 
United States supplied S$1,098,109 worth. 
Exports of these products in the same 
period were valued at S$3,123,659. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


For the first time, aluminum chloride 
is being produced in Canada, reports the 
foreign press. Themanufacturer, 
Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd., at present is 
marketing the material only in the form 
of 32° Bé. solutions. 

In the first 6 months of 1947, Canada 
imported $263,000 worth of potash from 
the Russian Zone of Germany, says the 
foreign press. 

Canadian imports of fertilizers in the 
9-month period January—September 
1947 increased by $1,426,000 in value over 
those in the corresponding period of 
1946, according te the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Totals were $4,698,000 and 
$3,272,000, respectively. 


NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED, CHINA 


The Chian Rsin Industrial Co., Ltd., 
has been organized in Kanseishi, China, 
with a capital of 500,000,000 yuan. It 
was formed by merging five former Japa- 
nese chemical factories. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In September 1947, production of fer- 
tilizers in Czechoslovakia totaled 10,989 
metric tons, or 96.9 percent of the 
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planned production of 11,345 tons. How- 
ever, in the 9-month period, January- 
September 1947, fertilizer output was 99.4 
percent of the figure set in the Two-Year 
Plan. 


MERGING OF Two COMPANIES AUTHORIZED, 
FRANCE 


A merger of Pétroles Jupiter (a sub- 
sidiary of Shell) with Cie. des Produits 
Chimiques et Raffineries de Berre has 
been authorized by the French Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, according to 
the foreign press. The new company will 
be known as Compagnie de Raffinage 
Shell-Berre. 


SHORTAGES CURTAIL PRODUCTION, BRITISH 
ZONE, GERMANY 


The chemical industry in the British 
Zone of Germany is working at a low 
percentage of capacity because of short- 
ages of fuel, power, labor, and raw ma- 
terials. To utilize facilities to the best 
advantage, certain priorities have been 
granted, such as that given to the pro- 
duction of fertilizers. Sulfuric acid is in 
short supply principally because of the 
lack of pyrites. 


Caustic-Sopa Propuction, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of caustic soda in Bavaria, 
United States Zone of Germany, in the 
first 6 months of 1947 totaled 2,121 metric 
tons, according to the Bavarian Econo- 
mist. The monthly average in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 was 463 tons, com- 
pared with a monthly average in the 
year 1946 of 298 tons. 


GUATEMALAN DEMAND FOR CAUSTIC SODA 
AND SopA ASH 


The increase in Guatemala’s require- 
ments of caustic soda and soda ash is 
attributed chiefly to the greater needs of 
the textile and soap industries. Re- 
quirements for bottling, tanning, chem- 
ical, and hospital uses also are larger. 
The greatest increase has been in the 
soap industry’s demand for soda ash. 


SopIUM-SILICATE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Construction of a sodium-silicate plant 
by Dhrangadhra Industries Co., has been 
approved by the government of Dhran- 
gadhra, India, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Concessions will 
be given on the importation of machinery 
and materials. Assistance also has been 
promised in obtaining soda ash, if the 
plant is producing as much as 90 tons 
monthly by early 1948. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
PHILIPPINES 


In the first half of 1947, the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines imported chemical 
products (exclusive of fertilizers and 
soap and toilet preparations) valued at 
$8,150,000. This represents an increase 
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of 332 percent in value over the 6-month 
average of 1939-40. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE AND SALE, 
NETHERLANDS 


A company for the manufacture and 
sale of injection-molded plastics has been 
established in Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
It is known as Luxor Plastics, N. V. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
POLAND 


Poland’s current maximum output of 
nitrogenous fertilizers is 40,000 metric 
tons (N content). Demands in 1948 
must be supplied by the plant at Moscice 
and from increased production at Chor- 
zow. A third plant will be built to pro- 
duce nitrate of lime and will have an 
annual capacity of 50,000 tons of ni- 
trogen. When this plant is completed, 
total production should meet 70 percent 
of demand. Only the Chorzow plant 
produces calcium cyanamide, reports the 
Ministry of Industry. 

The seven phosphatic fertilizer plants 
have an annual capacity of about 400,- 
000 tons of superphosphate. To reach 
this figure, however, more sulfuric acid 
would be needed. 

During the summer months, 50,000 
tons of fertilizer imported from Belgium 
by Spolem were distributed. 


OvuTPuT OF SULFURIC-ACID FAcTorRY, 
POLAND 


Production of the Sulfuric Acid Fac- 
tory in Gdansk, Poland, is 30 metric tons 
daily. When additional facilities now 
under construction are completed in 
1948, output is scheduled to be increased 
to 21,000 tons annually. Manufacture 
of superphosphate is expected to be re- 
sumed in 1949. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REUNION 


Reunion’'s imports of fertilizers in the 
first 8 months of 1947 amounted to 6,690 
metric tons, worth approximately $562,- 
000, according to official customs sta- 
tistics. France supplied nearly the entire 
amount. 


COAL-TAR-DYE ExporTs, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s exports of coal-tar dyes 
in the third quarter of 1947 dropped 
slightly in value from those in the pre- 
ceding quarter, but they were larger than 
in the third quarter of 1946, according 
to official Swiss statistics. Totals were 
$1,635,000, $1,722,000, and $1,485,000, 
respectively. 


MANUFACTURE OF DETERGENTS, U. K. 


The manufacture of synthetic organic 
detergents in the United Kingdom has 
not been as highly developed as in the 
United States. Four companies are im- 
portant producers and two other large 
concerns are believed to be interested in 
making these cleansers. In addition, 


1,300 small- to medium-sized COM panies 
have licenses to manufacture detergents 


PRODUCTION OF SILICIC-ACID EsTERs 
SWEDEN 


The Nynashamm Oil Refinery, Sweden, 
has begun the production of silicic-acjg 
esters, reports the foreign press. They 
will be sold under the trade name of 
“Nygelin.” 


OUTPUT EXCEEDS QUARTERLY P an, 
U.S.S.R. 


In the third quarter of 1947, output of 
the Soviet chemical industry exceeded 
by 18 percent the quarterly plan, accord. 


ing to the State Planning Commission | 


of the U.S.S.R. 


CHEMICAL Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors jp- 
creased in value in September 1947 to 
£6,232,000 from £5,555,000 in August, ac- 
cording to the British Board of Trade. 
The monthly average in the _ second 
quarter of 1947 was £5,241,000, whereas 
in the fourth quarter of 1946 it was 
£5,843 ,000. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION AND NEw DEVELOPMENTs. 
NETHERLANDS 


In July 1947, N. V. Philips’ Gloeilam- 
penfabricken, Eindhoven, Netherlands, 
one of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of electric lamps, radio, and other elec- 
trical equipment, published its report 
covering the period of May 1, 1945, 
through December 31, 1946. The report 
shows that the losses suffered during the 
first few months following the liberation 
of the Netherlands in May 1945 were 
fully made up by the end of the period 
covered in the report. 

As the difficulties of shortages of labor, 
materials, and factory and office space 
were overcome, production gradually ex- 
panded. The output at the end of 1945 
amounted to 50 percent of the 1939 pro- 
duction and by November 1946 had 
reached the prewar level. At the end 
of April 1947 production was 13 percent 
larger than before the war. 

Exports of Philips’ products expanded 
rapidly during the period under review. 
At the end of 1946 the company was mak- 
ing shipments to 93 countries. Exports 
consisted of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured products, as well as ma- 
chinery for the company’s plants in 
other countries. During the period May- 
December 1945 exports were valued at 
approximately 13,000,000 guilders; in 
1946 at 75,000,000 guilders; and in the 
first 4 months of 1947 at 40,000,000 guil- 
ders. (The approximate value of the 
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guilder in 1939 was $0.53, and in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, $0.38 United States cur- 
) 

a domestic demand for Philips’ 
products is so large that only a part of 
it can be satisfied. The increasing out- 
put of the plants in the Netherlands, 
however, is expected to enable the com- 
pany to seli much larger quantities on 
the home market. 

Because of the shortages of factory and 
office space in Eindhoven, further decen- 
tralization of production was decided 
upon. In 1946, manufacturing units 
were opened at ’s-Hertogenbosch, Sit- 
tard, Roermond, and Zwolle; and feeder 
plants were to be established in 1947 at 
Doetinchem, Emmen, Hoensbroek, Roos- 
endaal, Utrecht, Nijmegen, and Valken- 
swaard. 

The incandescent-lamp factory at 
Surabaya, Java, was reopened at the end 
of 1946. Other foreign branches were 
expanded considerably. At present, the 
Philips concern maintains manufactur- 
ing and sales organizations in 29 coun- 
tries, and sales organizations are estab- 
lished in 18 additional countries. 

At the end of 1946 the Philips company 
and its affiliations in the Netherlands 
employed 28,500 persons —6,500 more 
than at the close of 1945 and 9,500 more 
than in May 1939. Of these, 22,000 were 
employed at Eindhoven. Many of the 
workers commute to Eindhoven in spe- 
cial busses from surrounding towns. The 
proportion of female workers is only 20 
percent, as compared with 50 percent 
before the war. 

The Philips research and development 
laboratories in the Netherlands now em- 
ploy 2,850 persons, including about 300 
graduate engineers and others with uni- 
versity training. Increased attention is 
paid to problems connected with mate- 
rials, and the chemical staff has been 
increased. Fundamental and conducted 
research is centered in the physical lab- 
oratory at Eindhoven; the development 
of industrial products in the laboratories 
of various industrial groups. 

Developments during the postwar pe- 
riod include the following: Electronic 
iubes—new and smaller types, developed 
by new production processes; apparatus 
and parts—new models of radio receiving 
sets, dry shaving, measuring and motion- 
picture apparatus; X-ray—new products, 
including a mirror camera permitting 
mass examination of the lungs by means 
of small films, an apparatus to be used 
without the customary high-tension 
cables and a new apparatus for dental 
treatment; electron microscopes—an ap- 
paratus for 100 kv completely developed 
and will be produced on a commercial 
basis, and various other microscopes up 
to 400 kv were constructed for the com- 
pany’s own use; television—a receiving 
system by which the picture is seen di- 
rectly on the screen of a large tube, and 
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special attention paid to the system with 
projected pictures; new ceramic electro- 
technical materials which permit simpler 
and better construction, and substances 
with special electric and magnetic quali- 
ties which make for improvement in 
high-frequency techniques; telecommu- 
nications—a telephone transmission by 
means of beam transmitters and a car- 
rier wave telephone system with 48 con- 
versation channels completed in con- 
junction with the Netherlands postal, 
telegraph, and telephone authorities; 
new and improved fluorescent lamps and 
converters; work on a cyclotron in the 
laboratory of the Institute for Atomic 
Research in cooperation with the Neth- 
erlands Government and the Municipal- 
ity of Amsterdam. The cyclotron is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end of 
1947. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO, B. W. I. 


Shipments of domestic cacao from 
Trinidad and Tobago, British West In- 
dies, from October 1, 1946—the begin- 
ning of the 1946-47 crop year—to Oc- 
tober 1, 1947, totaled 4,221 short tons, 
somewhat below the revised estimate of 
4,500 tons. 

Stocks of cocoa beans as of August 31, 
1947, amounted to 311 short tons. The 
1947-48 crop is estimated at 4,500 short 
tons. 

Although Government circles are op- 
timistic concerning the future of cacao 
and expect increases in the ensuing crop 
years, private interests are more con- 
servative in their estimates, and believe 
that the Government’s excellent pro- 
grams of assistance to planters will 
merely enable the crop to hold its own 
against certain plant diseases and pests. 


CosTa RICAN COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


The original estimate of 460,000 bags 
(60 kilograms each) of coffee as the total 
production of the Costa Rican 1947-48 
crop was revised by the Coffee Exchange 
Office and placed at 440,835 bags, of 
which approximately 383,335 bags will 
be for export and 57,500 bags for do- 
mestic consumption. 

This reduction was attributec to dam- 
age by mildew in certain zones, as a 
result of excessive rain. 

Exports during the third quarter of 
1947 were higher than in the preceding 
quarter, or in the third quarter of 1946. 
Exports in the third quarter of 1947 
amounted to 81,945 bags, as compared 
with 65,859 bags in the second quarter 


of 1947 and 43,755 bags in the third 
quarter of 1946. 

Exports to September 30, 1947, from 
the 1946-47 crop amounted to 299,400 
bags, as compared with 217,139 bags 
from last year’s crop shipped through 
September 30, 1946. Taking into ac- 
count hold-overs from previous crops, 
total exports during the 12 months of 
the 1946-47 crop year amounted to 301,- 
499 bags, as compared with 260,663 bags 
in the 1945-46 crop year. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND Exports, INDIA 


Production of tea in all of India is 
estimated at about 580,000,000 pounds, 
and of this amount approximately 140,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 pounds are required 
for local consumption. The higher fig- 
ure for home consumption probably 
would be more accurate, owing to the in- 
creasing tendency of industrialists to 
spread the “tea habit” among workmen, 
as well to as the provision for compul- 
sory canteens in factories according to 
the present Factories’ Rules of the 
Madras government. The introduction 
of prohibition in several parts of the 
country may also contribute to a cer- 
tain extent toward increasing the local 
demand for tea. 

India’s export release for the official 
year April 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, is 
estimated at 430,000,000 pounds, which 
includes the 268,000,000 pounds per- 
mitted to be purchased by the British 
Ministry of Food. (It is reported that 
more than 22,000,000 pounds of tea were 
offered from South India against the 
purchase of the British Ministry of 
Food.) This leaves remainder of 162,- 
000,000 pounds for export to countries 
other than the United Kingdom. It is 
reported that no final decisions have been 
reached on the subject of exports of tea 
after March 31, 1948, but, whatever ar- 
rangement is finally decided upon, it 
will need to include provision for retain- 
ing in India adequate supplies for in- 
ternal consumption. 


Dairy Products 
FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Dairy production in Australia in the 
second half of 1947 has been high, and 
it appears probable that it will exceed 
the corresponding period of 1946. Fac- 
tory production of butter in July 1947 
was 7,803 tons, compared with 7,048 tons 
in July 1946, and production of cheese 
in these months amounted to 2,379 and 
2,144 tons, respectively. Conditions in 
the principal producing States—Victoria, 
Queensland, and New South Wales— 
have improved since July, and dairy pro- 
duction is expected to show substantial 
increases each month. 

Butter production declined from 145.,- 
571 tons in 1945-46 to 138,408 tons in 
1946-47, whereas cheese production in- 
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creased from 40,964 tons in 1945-46 to 
41.828 tons in 1946-47. Exports of but- 
ter dropped slightly from 61,433 tons in 
1945-46 to 59,668 tons in 1946-47, where- 
as cheese exports showed a substantial 
increase from 14,629 tons to 24,005 tons 
in these years. The ban on the use of 
fresh cream for domestic purposes, which 
applied from May 1943 to November 1946, 
was reimposed on September 1, 1947, for 
the purpose of providing more butter 
and cheese for export to the United King- 
dom. 


MILK PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
HUNGARY 


The number of dairy cows in Hungary 
totaled 585,000 in 1945, increased to 605,- 
000 in 1946, and is reported to be 650,000 
in 1947. 

Milk production in 1946 was about 819,- 
000,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), as 
compared with 1,633,000,000 liters in 
1938. According to a report from that 
country dated October 11, 1947, 1,128,- 
000,000 liters of milk are required for the 
Hungarian population. 


Fish and Products 


SITUATION IN SALMON INDUSTRY, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The British Columbian salmon pack as 
of September 27, 1947, amounted to 
1,383,277 cases (48-pound), as compared 
with a pack of 1,102,022 cases on that 
date last year, according to a recent 
bulletin issued by the Chief Supervisor 
of Fisheries in Vancouver. 

Earlier in the year, Great Britain 
agreed to take 40 percent of British Co- 
lumbia’s salmon pack, but, subsequently, 
upon the implementation of the austerity 
program, negotiations with Canadian 
packers were discontinued and ‘not re- 
sumed until the middle of September. 
The British Columbian industry was con- 
cerned inasmuch as approximately 10 
percent of the pack had been packed in 
quarter-pound tins especially for the 
British market and were not readily 
salable in that form in Canada. The 
new agreement provides that Great Brit- 
ain will purchase up to 20 percent of any 
company’s production at an undisclosed 
price. 

Packers in British Columbia appar- 
ently are not disturbed over the partial 
loss of the Great Britain market, as it 
is believed that Canadian consumers will 
readily absorb 60 percent of the pack and 
the remainder can be sold successfully in 
Australia, New Zealand, and the West 
Indies. 

Price controls have been removed in 
Canada, and packers report f. o. b. whole- 
sale prices per case of 48 pounds for 
labeled, half-pound tins (in Canadian 
funds), as follows: Sockeye, $25; Coho, 
$21.50; Pinks, $15; and Chums, $13.50. 
These prices are much below prevailing 
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prices in the United States, where prices 
have fluctuated greatly, and the British 
Columbian industry doubts whether there 
will be any substantial movement of 
canned salmon to the United States from 
Canada in view of the tariff on such 
imports. 

On October 4, 1947, Dominion officials 
banned all fishing on the Fraser River 
for 10 days in view of the heavy catches 
of Pinks, it being estimated that United 
States vessels landed 8,000,000 fish and 
Canadian vessels 3,000,000. Owing to 
the disparity between the catch of the 
fleets, it is reported that the Canadian 
fishermen are voicing a demand for a 
treaty providing for international con- 
trol over this species, such as that gov- 
erning sockeye. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN’S FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


The latest figures available on the fish 
catch at Vigo, center of the Spanish fish- 
ing industry, indicate that so’ne recovery 
was made during June from the low 
catches of the first 5 months of 1947 
More than 4,925 tons of fish were brought 
into that port in June, as compared with 
3,474 in May and an average of 2,930 
a month for January through May. Of 
these, 302 tons were canned in June; the 
previous 1947 high had been 40 tons 
canned in April. The canning industry 
continued to be hampered by chronic 
shortages of olive oil and tin plate and 
by the high prices which made inacces- 
sible former export markets 

The Spanish Government, in a decree 
of September 30, 1947, authorized the 
I.N.I. (Instituto Nacional de Industria) 
to establish a mixed corporation (in 
which private capital may participate, in 
this case as a minority interest) for the 
purpose of exploiting the fishing banks 
off the coasts of Spanish West African 
possessions. Plans call for the use of a 
factory ship for the processing of the 
fish for shipment and for the conversion 
into oils and fertilizers of the waste prod- 
ucts. The floating installations will be 
supplemented by plants at Villa Cisberos 
and La Aguera, Rio de Oro, which will 
serve at the same time as bases for the 
fishing fleet. 

The fish and fish products will be 
transported to the mainland market by 
means of refrigerator ships. No con- 
crete measures had been taken to imple- 
ment this decree, and not enough was 
known about the enterprise for a reac- 
tion to have taken place in the private 
fishing industry, though the latter op- 
posed the project during its planning 
stages. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
SPAIN 
The Spanish 1947 rice crop, harvested 
during the first 2 weeks of September, 


amounted to 225,000 metric tons in the 
hull, according to the most recent estj. 
mate of the Spanish National Rice Co. 
operative Association. This is 36 percent 
above the 1946 crop of 176,500 tons ang 
23 percent below the 1931-35 average of 
293,000 tons. The 1947 crop is the largest 
produced in Spain since the beginning of 
the civil war in 1936. 

Except for small shipments of rice to 
Spanish Morocco, the Canary Islands 
and Spanish Guinea, it is officially re. 
ported that the entire production is con. 
sumed within the country. Since the 
civil war the demand for rice has risen 
sharply because of the shortage of other 
staple food, principally wheat and flour, 

Estimated consumption of milled rice 
in Spain during 1947-48 is 170,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 124,000 tons and 
125,434 tons, in the 1946-47 and 1945-46 
seasons, respectively. 

Owing to the heavy demand for rice, 
Officials of the Rice Syndicate believe 
that it will be necessary to import 40,000 
metric tons of milled rice during 1948 to 
supplement the 1947 production. 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND For- 
EIGN TRADE, IRAN 


Iran's 1947-48 rice crop is estimated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture at 265,000 
metric tons milled, as compared with 
294,000 tons in 1946-47 and 276,000 tons 
in 1945-46. The area devoted to the cul- 
tivation of rice in Iran in 1947-48 was 
approximately the same as in the pre- 
‘eding year, but yields were lower ow- 
ing to less favorable weather conditions 

For the marketing year, July 23, 1946, 
to July 22, 1947, domestic consumption of 
rice for food is estimated at 210,000 met- 
ric tons, or about 10 percent above that of 
the preceding year. The increase in con- 
sumption is attributed mainly to the 
Government's decision prohibiting ex- 
port of Champa rice from Resht (March 
1947) and all kinds of rice from Tehran 
(May 1947). The Government’s action 
prohibiting exports was to prevent fur- 
ther increases in prices as a result of the 
large export demand. 

In addition to the 210,000 tons of 
milled rice estimated to have been con- 
sumed for food, about 12,000 tons were 
used for seed and an estimated 20,000 
tons were lost as a result of insect dam- 
age and spoilage. This, together with 
60,000 tons estimated exports, makes a 
total disappearance of 302,000 metric 
tons 

Official Customs statistics show that 
55,229 metric tons of milled rice were ex- 
ported during the 10-month period, July 
23, 1946, to May 22, 1947. Exports for 
the full year ended July 22, 1947, are 
estimated to have totaled 60,000 metric 
tons. This is the largest export of rice 
on record. It exceeds the 1945-46 ex- 
ports by 32 percent and is 20 percent 
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larger than that of 1936-37 when 50,000 
tons were exported. 

The U. S. S. R. is the principal ex- 
port market for Iranian rice, having 
taken about 58 percent of the total ex- 
ports during the past year. 

Imports of milled rice for the 10-month 
period, July 23, 1946, to May 22, 1947, 
totaled 30 metric tons, all of which came 
from India for consumption in the 
frontier towns of southeastern Iran. 

Stocks of milled rice as of July 22, 
1947, are estimated at 60,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 68,000 tons on the cor- 
responding date in 1946. 

With an estimated total supply of 325,- 
000 metric tons of milled rice in 1947-48, 
it is anticipated that the total disap- 
pearance, including exports, will be held 
to about 300,000 tons. 

According to an Iranian press item of 
October 9, 1947, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy has announced that it 
is not issuing any permits for the ex- 
portation of rice this year, and it will 
continue this policy until it is convinced 
that the supply of rice exceeds the coun- 
try’s requirements. The same article 
also stated that in the future the Gov- 
ernment will undertake the exportation 
of this commodity 


Spices and Related Products 


CLOVE CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s 1947 clove crop may 
amount to 600 metric tons, and supplies 
believed to be held by producers may be 
brought out at an opportune time. The 
French authorities leave clove transac- 
tions free as to price, but plan to put into 
effect a better control on quality of ex- 
ports. 

The disturbances on the east coast of 
Madagascar caused some destruction of 
stocks of cloves and also hindered some 
of the picking and bagging because of 
the scarcity of labor. However, the 
greater part of the clove production was 
outside the troubled area. 

Estimated clove production of 5,120 
metric tons in 1940, was followed by 
small crops until 1946. Production in 
1941 amounted to 235 tons; in 1942, 167 
tons; 1943, 355 tons; 1944, 165 tons; 1945, 
500 tons; and in 1946, 3,000 tons. 

In 1946 exports of cloves totaled 4,507 
metric tons, and of clove oil, 332 tons, 
as compared with the 1945 exports of 
3,172 tons of cloves and 256 tons of clove 
oil, and 1939 exports of 6,520 tons of 
cloves and 307 tons of clove oil. The 
United States was the principal custo- 
mer for cloves in 1945 and 1946, taking 
2,032 and 1,743 tons of cloves, respec- 
tively. France ranked second, taking 
1,733 tons in 1946 and 519 tons in 1945. 

During the February—July period of 
1947, Madagascar exported 836 metric 
tons of cloves, valued at 13,860,000 CFA 
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francs and 532 tons of clove oil, valued 
at 40,556,000 CFA francs (70 French Af- 
rican Colony francs=$1). 

Clove producers in Zanzibar and Mad- 
agascar would like to be in a position to 
supply betel-nut chewers in Java with 
their prewar supplies of cloves, but there 
are no ship connections with that island. 

The principal buyer of cloves is the 
United States, where a number of prepa- 
rations, principally vanillin, are made 
from them. The demand in 1947, how- 
ever, was not strong enough to raise 
prices appreciably. 








Thirty-Six More Iron-and-Steel 
Products Go Under Export 
Control 


Extension of export controls to include 36 
additional iron-and-steel products, effective 
January 1, 1948, was announced December 3 by 
the Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce. 

This action will bring under control more 
than 95 percent of the exports of steel-mill 
products to all destinations except Canada. 
Under the Hyde Park Agreement of 1941 ship- 
ments to Canada are at present exempted from 
export control. In the third quarter of 1947 
slightly less than 50 percent of the 1,282,000 
tons of steel products exported to all destina- 
tions, except Canada, required validated 
licenses. 

Export controls over iron-and-steel products 
have been broadened after careful analysis of 
the trend of exports in relation to the domestic 
supply. The action was taken because of the 
continued domestic shortage of many steel 
products, caused principally by shortages of pig 
iron and scrap, required in the production of 
steel. Extension of these controls will afford 
more effective supervision over the destination 
of all steel exports and their end-use, OIT 
stated. 
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KARAKUL-PELT PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Karakul-pelt production in South 
West Africa is estimated at 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 skins per year, and production 
in the Union of South Africa at approxi- 
mately 250,000 skins per year. Besides 
the Government experimental breeding 
station at Grootfontein, many prominent 
breeders produce pedigreed Karakul stock 
of high quality. Current demand in the 
Union itself exceeds the supply. 


General Products 


SPONGE INDUSTRY OF GREECE 


The Greek sponge harvest for 1947 is 
estimated at about 450,000 pounds, com- 
pared with an estimated 175,000 pounds 
in 1946 and an average prewar annual 
harvest of 240,000 pounds valued at ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. The 1947 fleet is 
composed of 376 boats, large and small, 
employing 4,200 men, compared with a 


prewar fleet of 320 boats and 4,000 men. 
It includes 114 Nude Diver boats, 113 
Helmet Diver boats, 76 Harpoon, 58 Fer- 
nese, and 15 Depot boats. Data regard- 
ing 1938 and 1946 prices and exports are 
shown in the accompanying tables: 


Prices of Sponges: Greece 
[In shillings ! per pound, except Sfax 2] 


* | 

Origin and year | i Quality a ts Quakes 
quality 

1938: 
Tripolis * 16.8 | 7.5 3.11 
Cyrenaika 35.2) 24.0] 111 4.10 
Sfax ? | 77.41 38.7 17. 60 
Greek coasts 24:7 19. 11 8.4 3.11 

1946: 
Marsa-Matrouh | 70.5 35. 2 15. 10 
Island of Crete | 52.1 23. 2 9.11 


The English shilling was valuei at 24.2 U. S. cents 
in 1938 and at 20.15 cents in 1946. 
2 Prices given in French franes, which in 1938 were 
valued at $0.02878 and in 1946 at $0.008408 in United 
States currency. 


Exports of Sponges: Greece 


[Quantity in pounds; value in dollars} 


1938 1946 


Country of destina- 
tion | 

Quan- ? } Quan- “oe 

tity Value tity Value 


United States 


, 007 | 11,189 | 50,120 | 504, 782 


Australia cas 88} 1,120 

Cyprus 526 147 

Denmark 4,917 9, 859 

Egypt 273 846 306 5, 260 

France 26,948 | 83. 157 

Germany 12, 492 | 42, 789 

Italian islands 1, 542 4, 005 

Italy 823 | 1,313 

Sweden 7,823 | 16,911 

U.S.8S.R 2,990 | 16,423 

United Kingdom 36, O89 |138, 832 | 14,120 | 138, 628 

Other 7, 223 | 22,640 | 21,410 | 148,900 
Total 104, 643 |348,111 | 86,044 | 798,690 


Leather and 
Products 


Boots AND SHOES IMPORTED, BARBADOS, 
B: W. i. 


During the third quarter of 1947 Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, imported 
boots and shoes valued at £45,123 as 
compared with £52,295 in the like quar- 
ter of 1946. 


FINLAND’S PRODUCTION OF SHOES 


During the first 8 months of 1947, Fin- 
land produced 1,800,000 pairs of leather 
shoes and 300,000 pairs of canvas shoes, 
according to a Finnish publication. Pro- 
duction in 1947 is expected to reach the 
normal prewar output. 


EXPORTS FROM DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports from the Dominican Republic 
during the first 6 months of 1947, with 
comparable figures for 1946 in paren- 
theses, included (in kilograms): Raw 
goatskins, 6,210 (6,025) ; raw hides, none 
(21,902); divi-divi, 215,791 (969,257); 
prepared hides and skins, 12,666 (7,998) ; 
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sole leather, 31,062 (14,416); leather 
splits, 119,302 (73,957) ; men’s shoes, 1,068 
(7,136): women’s shoes, 362 (none); 
slippers, 1,122 (1,989); sandals, 48 (88); 
handbags, 2 (1,835) ; luggage, none (204). 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER AND LUMBER EXPORTS, FINLAND 


Exports of timber and lumber (‘(exclud- 
ing reparations) from Finland to all 
countries totaled 2,011,872 solid cubic 
meters during the first 8 months of 1947, 
as shown in the accompanying table. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom com- 
prised more than one-half of the volume 
of total exports. 

Under terms of an agreement between 
Finland and the United Kingdom, 
reached in London in November 1946, 
Finland was to supply the United King- 
dom with 817,600 cubic meters of sawn 
lumber, 375,000 cubic meters of pit props, 
and 70,080 cubic meters of boxboards, 
staves, and other specialized items during 
1947. Plywood and other wood manufac- 


tures were provided for in an earlier 
agreement. In return, the United King- 


dom was to supply export licenses for the 
shipment of iron and steel to Finland 


Exports of Timber and Lumber from 
Finland, First 8 Months of 1947 


[In solid cubie meters 


countries King 


dom 

Round timbe 

Softwood G5U. 661 621. G&S 

Hardwood 15, 192 71 
Hewn timber 

Softwood 54, 363 
Sawn and planed lumber 

Softwood 963, 366 $36, 853 

Hardwood 19, 290 11, 731 

Total 2,011,872 1, 070, 69: 


One cubic meter ¢ qu ils 424 board feet of sawn lumber 
? Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Curly birch amounting to 51 kilograms not included 


SWEDEN’S “BUSINESS-CYCLE EQUALIZATION 
FunpD’’ AGREEMENT 


Export price controls on lumber were 
removed by the Swedish Government on 
May 17, 1947. At the same time, an 
agreement was negotiated between the 
Swedish State Fuel Commission and the 
Swedish Lumber Export Association un- 
der which all members of the Associa- 
tion, and one nonmember, agreed to de- 
posit in the Lumber Industry’s Business- 
Cycle Equalization Fund 100 crowns (1 
crown=approximately $0.28, United 
States currency) for each standard of 
lumber exported by them. The parties 
to the agreement also agreed to place at 
the disposal of the domestic market dur- 
ing the period February 1, 1947, to Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, a quantity corresponding to 
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not less than 50 percent of the quantity 
exported during the same period. This 
portion, however, may include lumber 
used by the manufacturers for their own 
buildings, repairs, and similar purposes, 
but the quantity used for this purpose 
should not exceed 30 percent of the quan- 
tity placed at the disposal of the domes- 
tic market. 

The fund is controlled by a board con- 
sisting of the executive members of the 
Swedish Lumber Export Association and 
two members appointed by the Swedish 
Government after consultation with the 
Association. 

Part of the sum deposited in the fund 
may be used for research and similar 
activities of common interest to the 
Swedish Lumber Industry, whereas the 
balance will be refunded to the members 
of the Association in three installments, 
as follows: One-third in January 1951; 
one-third in January 1952; and one-third 
in January 1953. The amounts of these 
repayments are to be made in propor- 
tion to the production of the members of 
the Association during the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding repayment. 

Members of the Swedish Lumber Ex- 
port Association export nearly 90 per- 
cent of total Swedish lumber exports. 
However, lumber producers who are not 
members of the Association also may 
become parties to the agreement if they 
wish to. Producers who are not mem- 
bers of the Association and who do not 
become parties to the Lumber Industry's 
Business-Cycle Equalization Fund agree- 
ment are required to pay price-equaliza- 
tion dues in the amount of 100 crowns 
per standard of exported lumber into a 
Sundry Fund controlled by the Govern- 
ment. No provision has yet been made 
with regard to the disposition of that 
Sundry Fund beyond statements that at 
least a part of the fund should be used 
for research and other purposes of com- 
mon interest to the lumber industry 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS 


Total Brazilian exports of pharma- 
ceuticals in the first quarter of 1947 in- 
cluded 36 metric tons of caffeine, valued 
at 9.064,000 cruzeiros, of which 13 metric 
tons, valued at 3,135,000 cruzeiros, went 
to the United States. During the like 
period of 1946, Brazil exported a total 
of 60 metric tons of this product, with 
a value of 14,631,000 cruzeiros. Of this 
amount, the United States took 54 metric 
tons, valued at 12,960,000 cruzeiros. 

Emetine exports from Brazil during 
the January-March period of 1947 to- 
taled 56 kilograms, valued at 1,557,000 
cruzeiros, the United States taking 9 kilo- 
grams, valued at 236,000 cruzeiros. 


These figures compare with 140 kijo. 
grams, valued at 2,704,000 cruzeiros, and 
73 kilograms, with a value of 1,452,009 
cruzeiros, respectively. 

In the first 3 months of 1947, Bragj 
exported a total of 24 metric tons of 
theobromine, valued at 4,316,000 cru- 
zeiros, the United States taking 8 metric 
tons, valued at 1,443,000 cruzeiros. In 
the corresponding period of 1946. such 
exports amounted to 22 metric tons 
valued at 4,616,000 cruzeiros, most of jt 
going to the United States. 

Other exports of medicinals from 
Brazil during the first 3 months of 1947 
included ‘(the figures for corresponding 
months of 1946 in parentheses): Medi- 
cinal capsules and pills, 6 metric tons 
valued at 1,131,000 cruzeiros (5 metric 
tons, 413,000 cruzeiros); medicinal in. 
jections, 10 metric tons, valued at 3,245. 
000 cruzeiros (6 metric tons, 3,228,000 
cruzeiros) to the United 
States. 

Among Brazil’s exports of crude drugs 
during the first quarter of 1947 were ¢ 
metric tons of oxgall, valued at 999,000 
cruzeiros, compared with 2 metric tons. 
valued at 123,000 cruzeiros, in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. The United 
States was the sole destination in both 
quarters. 

Exports of jaborandi leaves from 
Brazil in the first 3 months of 1947 
amounted to 232 metric tons, with a 
value of 1,323,000 cruzeiros, of which 
115 metric tons, valued at 692,000 
cruzeiros, went to the United States. In 
the corresponding period of 1946, 45 
metric tons of these leaves, valued at 
123,000 cruzeiros, were exported, the en- 
tire amount going to the United States 


None went 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS IMPORTANT TO 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia has its share of animal dis- 
eases tropical climate 
Veterinarians from the Department of 
Animal Industry have vaccinated 58,287 
head of hogs in 150 municipalities in this 
year’s campaign against hog cholera 
Unusually large funds will be required to 
combat this disease successfully in the 
coming year. 

The Department of Animal Industry 
has vaccinated 38,233 head of cattle with 
Strain 19 as a part of its campaign 
against brucelosis. These vaccinations 
were conducted on 509 farms in 96 mu- 
nicipalities. Tests for brucelosis were 
made on 14,934 head of cattle, of which 
2,296 head proved to be reactors. En- 
cephalomyelitis of horses has caused 
considerable difficulty and the Depart- 
ment has vaccinated 6,806 head in 20 
municipalities. It has also subsidized 
the building of 126 tick baths in connec- 
tion with the program for tick control in 
cattle. 

There is a critical need for vast ex- 
pansion of these veterinary services in 
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Colombia. For example, approximately 
10 percent of the cows supplying milk 
for the city of Bogota reportedly have 
tuberculosis, but funds for an antitu- 
berculosis campaign have not been made 
available. 

Colombia’s cattle are free of the dread 
hoof-and-mouth disease, and the De- 
partment of Animal Industry has striven 
to prevent imports of cattle from coun- 
tries where this disease is prevalent. 
Recently a recommendation for the es- 
tablishment of a national quarantine sta- 
tion on Santa Catalina Island, a small 
island located near San Andres, was pre- 
sented to the Colombian Congress. 

One of the projected activities for the 
Department of Animal Industry is the 
supervision and control of manufactur- 
ing and distribution of biological and 
veterinary products. A special institute 
operating within the National Veterinary 
Faculty is already working with veter- 
inarians throughout the country in test- 
ing materials and making analyses. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING SALE OF IMPORTED 
Propucts, FRENCH WEsT INDIES 


Inasmuch as foreign-exchange policies 
in the French West Indies strictly limit 
the amount of dollars available for the 
importation of drugs and medicines, 
United States patent medicines are not 
sold, in Martinque, Guadeloupe, or 
French Guiana unless the importer pur- 
chases the necessary dollars at the “free 
rate.” Because this would more than 
double the retail price ultimately paid 
by the consumer, very little can be pur- 
chased in this way. 

The above regulations are based upon 
the theory that all chemicals and patent 
medicines are available in France. This 
French industry is one of the few in that 
country which is producing to capacity. 
Some dollars will be made available, how- 
ever, for the purchase of such drugs as 
penicillin. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES IN STATE OF 
HYDERABAD, INDIA 


During the next 15 years, the State 
of Hyderabad in India is planning to 
spend 203,607,085 rupees for medical re- 
lief. Annual expenditures are to amount 
to 17,846,966 rupees. (Recent quota- 
tion—1 rupee=$0.3016 U. S. currency.) 

The goal of the program is to provide 
medical aid to persons in every village 
having a population of as many as 200, 
and, for those who live in villages of less 
than this number, medical assistance will 
be available near at hand. Both foreign 
and purely Indian methods of treatment 
are to be used. Hospitals are to be built 
in villages, towns, and district centers. 
In Hyderabad City there will be avail- 
able specialized institutions, such as 
sanitariums, mental institutions, ortho- 
Pedic centers, eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
clinics, and maternity hospitals. In ad- 
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dition, this city will establish labora- 
tories, medical stores, and a Central 
Health Department. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of penicillin in Japan is 
in the hands of 72 concerns, of which 
19 are already marketing the product, 
reports the foreign press. During 
the period July 1946 to August 1947, 
1,543,110,000 units were prepared. It is 
planned to produce 100,000,000,000 units, 
although a time limit for reaching this 
target has not been set. 


IMPORTS OF PATENT MEDICINES, 
NEW CALEDONIA 


The latest available trade statistics 
from the French island colony of New 
Caledonia (in the Pacific) show that im- 
ports of patent medicines during 1945 
aggregated more than 840 metric quin- 
tals, valued at 2,801,000 francs. Of this 
total, Australia supplied 712 metric quin- 
tals, valued at 1,199,000 francs; the 
United States, 116 metric quintals, valued 
at 1,512,000 francs; and Canada, 12 met- 
ric quintals, with a value of 85,000 francs. 
Small amounts were shipped from New 
Zealand. 

In 1944, imports of patent medicines 
into New Caledonia totaled 293 metric 
quintals, valued at 2,796,000 francs. The 
chief sources were Australia and the 
United States, lesser quantities being im- 
ported from Canada. Total imports of 
these medicines in 1940 amounted to 313 
metric quintals, valued at 1,451,000 
francs. France was the leading source 
in that year. 


Motion Pictures 
and kiquipment 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC LAW REQUIRES 
FILM VAULTS 


Law No. 1558 of October 30, 1947, pro- 
vides that importers of motion-picture 
films must prepare, within 90 days, spe- 
cial vaults for deposit of their films. 

A special building, with offices, vaults, 
and an auditorium for demonstration of 
films, is to be constructed by the man- 
ager of the Olimpia Theater in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

Three new theaters will soon be opened 
in the capital. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET IN 
SEPTEMBER 1947 


During September 1947 there were 21 
first-run releases in Habana theaters, 
of which 10 were United States produc- 
tions, 3 were produced in the United 
Kingdom, 3 in Mexico, 2 in Argentina, 2 
in Spain,andlin France. Of this total, 
United States pictures accounted for 54 
percent of the box-office receipts and 
British pictures 22 percent, with the re- 


maining 24 percent divided among Ar- 
gentine, Mexican, Spanish, and French 
films. Total box-office receipts for the 
showing of these pictures, including two 
second-week hold-overs, amounted to 
$127,061, as compared with $126,490 in 
the preceding month for 24 pictures. 
For the second consecutive month, the 
largest earner was a British feature, with 
a total of $12,805 for a 2-week run at the 
American Theater, closely followed by 
another British picture which grossed 
$11,303 during a 1-week run at the same 
theater. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, TRADE, AND PRICES, 
CANADA 


Production of vegetable oilseeds in 
Canada in 1947, with the exception of 
soybeans, has definitely increased over 
that of 1946. Larger acreages are re- 
ported for each of the oil-bearing seeds, 
which may be the result of growers’ be- 
ing encouraged by price increases for the 
various crops. 

Flaxseed, rapeseed, sunflower seed, and 
soybean seed constitute the oil-bearing 
seeds produced in Canada. Mustard 
seed is grown primarily for the produc- 
tion of mustard condiments, and the 
production is obtained largely from 
screenings from flax and small grains. 
It is probable that a little of the mustard 
seed produced is crushed for oil in 
Canada. 

Estimated production of flaxseed in 
1947 is 11,750,000 bushels as compared 
with 6,403,000 bushels in 1946. This 
year’s production indicates that there 
will be a large marketable surplus of 
flaxseed and linseed oil in Canada. The 
price of $5 per bushel is an important 
factor not only in the increased produc- 
tion but also in the quantities that are 
reaching the market. 

Exports of linseed oil in the first 6 
months of 1947 totaled 1,069,000 gallons, 
of which 606,000 gallons went to the 
United States, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of 
Canada. Imports of linseed oil amounted 
to 12,000 gallons, all coming from the 
United States. In 1946, 2,378,000 gal- 
lons of linseed oil were exported, with 
the United States taking 1,267,000 gal- 
lons. The imports of linseed oil in 1946 
amounting to 13,000 gallons were sup- 
plied by the United States. 

Exports of flaxseed in the first 6 
months of 1947 amounted to 2,000 bush- 
els, and imports to 1,000 bushels. In 
1946 only 3,000 bushels of flaxseed were 
exported, and imports totaled 2,000 
bushels. In 1945, 1,133,000 bushels of 
flaxseed were exported and 1,000 bushels 
imported. 
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The 1947 sunflower-Seed crop is ex- 
pected to amount to 17,250,000 pounds, 
as compared with 13,356,000 pounds in 
1946. 

Production of soybeans, which is pur- 
sued only in the Province of Ontario, is 
estimated at 884,000 bushels in 1947, as 
compared with 1,072,000 bushels in 1946. 

Inasmuch as the quantity of soybeans 
produced in Canada is not sufficient to 
supply the needs of the country, some 
must be imported each year. The United 
States has been the source of Canadian 
imports of soybeans for the past 5 years, 
and as there are no market agreements 
or debarment, except possible dollar 
shortage, to prevent this trade, it will 
probably continue. Imports of soybeans 
in the first 6 months of 1947 amounted 
to 52,971,000 bushels, all from the United 
States. Imports in 1946 totaled 68,139,- 
000 bushels, also from the same source. 

Estimates of rapeseed production in 
1947 vary. The 1946 production of 17,- 
600,000 pounds from 22,000 acres is com- 
pletely overshadowed by the September 
25, 1947, estimates of 29,225,000 pounds 
from 58,300 acres. 

Canadian rapeseed is sold almost ex- 
clusively in the United States, and the 
price is 6 cents per pound for seed of 
standard oil percentage and low foreign- 
material content. 

Revised 1946 estimates place mustard- 
seed production at 9,500,000 pounds, and 
it is expected that about 14,400,000 
pounds will be recovered in 1947. 

Conditions in Canada are favorable for 
a continuous and somewhat expanding 
production of the important oilseed 
crops. Flaxseed and sunflowers are well 
adapted to the dry-land areas of the 
Prairie Provinces, soybeans fit well into 
the rotation of crops in eastern Canada, 
and rapeseed is a short-season crop 
which may be grown under diverse con- 
ditions. Mustard may be grown com- 
mercially in dry-land areas, and, as it is 
a weed in western grain fields, large 
quantities of seed may be recovered from 
screenings at elevators and mills. 

Prices have increased substantially in 
1947 for seed of the more prominent oil- 
seed crops. Flaxseed prices have risen 
from $2.75 to $5 per bushel; soybeans, 
from $2.15 to $2.40; one improved type 
of sunflower seed has increased 1 cent 
per pound. Rapeseed and mustard-seed 
prices have remained unchanged from 
those of 1946. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPORTS OF PAINT AND VARNISH, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paint and varnish 
in the first 9 months of 1947 were approx- 
imately $2,500,000 greater in value than 
those in the corresponding period of 1946, 
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Trade-Mark and Patent Activity in 
Colombia 


The work of the Industrial Property Section 
of the Ministry of National Economy in Co- 
lombia has increased considerably since the end 
of the war and the resumption of registration 
by European firms. This Section is now in 
process of completely reorganizing its records. 

A committee of experts is preparing a draft 
which would overhaul entirely Colombian 
trade-mark and patent law. This law project 
would authorize the Government to require, at 
its discretion, that foreign firms manufacture 
their products in Colombia in order to obtain 
patent and trade-mark protection. Reportedly, 
it is believed that, if the products of foreign 
industry have a preponderant market in Colom- 
bia, they should contribute their business ac- 
tivity to the Colombian domestic economy. 
This draft is to be presented soon to the Colom- 
bian Congress. 








according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Totals were $5,392,000 and 
$2,971,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Eire’s imports of paint, varnish, and 
allied materials in the first 6 months of 
1947 were more than double in value 
those in the corresponding period of 1946, 
according to official customs Statistics. 
Totals were £306,326 and £141,812. 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION IN ITALY 

The approximately 150 Italian fac- 
tories producing paint and varnish can 
meet most of the requirements of the 
domestic market and provide for small- 
scale exports, according to the foreign 
press. Substitutes are being used for 
some materials which were formerly im- 
ported. Grape-seed oil is replacing lin- 
seed oil; supplies of the latter can meet 
only 10 percent of demand. Sintolegno, 
made from castor and grape-seed oils, is 
being substituted for tung oil. 

The paint and varnish group, in con- 
trast to other industries, was operating 
at only 20 percent of capacity in the lat- 
ter part of 1946, but planned to raise its 
output in 1947 to 20,000 tons (annual pre- 
war average was 16,100 tons). It is 
thought, however, that actual production 
will be considerably less than this figure. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


OUTPUT OF PAPER COMBINE, U.S.S.R. 


The Segezha paper combine, located in 
the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Re- 
public along the Leningrad-Murmansk 
Railroad, now is one of the largest pulp 
and wood-chemical plants in the Soviet 
Union, reports the Soviet press. It pro- 
duces two-thirds of the total Soviet out- 
put of kraft wrapping paper, paper bags, 
and paper containers. Byproducts in- 
clude turpentine, rosin, and soap. 





Construction of the combine was begun 
in 1936, and the first plants were put into 
operation in 1940. 


FINLAND’S TRADE AGREEMENT WITH Dey. 
MARK 
A supplemental trade agreement be. 
tween Finland and Denmark, signed No. 
vember 8, 1947, and pending the concly. 
sion of a new agreement applicable in 
1948, provides that Finnish lumber, woog 
plup, newsprint, cardboard, Srease-proof 
paper, and bag paper will be exchanged 
for Danish foodstuffs. 


Radio 


INSTALLATION OF MANUFACTURING PLayr 
CHILE 


A radio manufacturing plant has been 
imported from Italy by a Chilean firm. 
Installation is practically complete, and 
the manufacture of radio receiving sets. 
phonographs, and other items is planned. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED RECEIVER SETs In 
SWEDEN 


As of September 30, 1947, Sweden had 
a total of 1,942,939 licensed radio receiver 
sets. The number of outstanding li- 
censes as of June 30, 1947, was 1,930,156: 
as of December 31, 1946, the number was 
1,895,349. At present the number of li- 
censes per 1,000 inhabitants is 287. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF SETS STARTED IN 
BANGALORE, INDIA 


A factory for the manufacture of radio 
and television sets and components will 
be built in Bangalore, State of Mysore, 
India. It will be known as Mysore Air- 
mec Ltd., and will be capitalized by the 
government of Mysore, Airmec Ltd. of 
London (30 percent each), and public 
subscription. The agreement with the 
London company, which provides for 
that firm to furnish technical assistance, 
as well as use of its designs, inventions, 
trade-marks, plans, and specifications, 
will remain in force for 10 years. 

The London company, pending the 
starting of domestic production, will 
supply radio and television receivers for 
sale in India; the Mysore company will 
act as their sole agents. 

The plan calls for the production of 
approximately 200,000 radio receivers 
annually by the new factory. In the 
beginning, sets will be assembled from 
imported component parts but eventu- 
ally complete sets will be manufactured 
domestically. 


Ral lway 
qui pment 


ELECTRIFICATION AND SURVEY Work, INDIA 


Electrification of the Bangalore- 
Mysore line, in India, covering a distance 
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of 86 miles, reportedly has reached the 
survey stage. The British engineers who 
were awarded the contract expect to 
submit a report by the end of the year. 
Construction work is expected to begin 
in 1948, and to be completed in 1952. 

Survey work already has begun in con- 
nection with the construction of the 
Chamrajnagar-Satyamangalam Railway. 
The opening of this line will connect the 
north-and-south meter-gage railway 
systems and provide a direct meter gage 
connection between Poona and the south. 
An added advantage will be the stimula- 
tion of internal trade between Madras 
Presidency, Mysore State, and Bombay; 
connections between these places have 
been over a more circuitous route involv- 
ing heavy cost and much time. 


ARGENTINA TO RECEIVE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ITALY 


A minimum of 100 railroad cars and 
streetcars and 20 locomotives, if required, 
are to be furnished each year, 1947 to 
1951, inclusive, to Argentina by Italy. 
This agreement was made in accordance 
with a trade agreement between the two 
countries signed at Buenos Aires on 


October 13, 1947. 


FREIGHT-CAR DELIVERIES TO NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s freight-car shortage of 
the past several years is being slowly 
overcome. With deliveries being made 
from Great Britain, an order for 3,000 
cars is expected to be completed by the 
end of 1948. 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITY IN U. K.’s INDUSTRY 


Of the 3,500,000 gross tons of new 
shipping under construction in the world 
at the end of the third quarter of 1947, 
more than one-half was reported to be 
under construction in the British Isles. 

Orders were on the books from 20 
countries, and every known class of ship 
was reported to be under construction. 
Included among the orders were fast 
cargo-carrying liners for Denmark, 
Netherlands, and Sweden; coastal ships 
and freighters for Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile; cargo and fishing ships for Bel- 
gium; and passenger liners and fishing 
vessels for France and Portugal. 

Among improvements developed dur- 
ing the war were hulls designed for in- 
creased speed without increasing the fuel 
consumption, and a general speeding up 
of building methods. Standardization is 
opposed, however, in the belief that the 
high type of craftsmanship would be af- 
fected. 





In July 1947, German potash was 
shipped to Argentina for the first time 
in the postwar period, according to the 
Statistical report of Hamburg. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BRAZILIAN Exports OF CITRUS AND 
ROSEWOOD ESSENCES 


Brazil’s exports of citrus essences dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 17 metric tons valued at 1,122,000 
cruzeiros, of which the United States ac- 
counted for 2 metric tons valued at 
95,000 cruzeiros. In the comparable 
period of 1946, such exports totaled 21 
metric tons, with a value of 1,271,000 
cruzeiros, the United States taking 6 
metric tons, valued at 407,000 cruzeiros. 

During the first 3 months of 1947, 
Brazil exported a total of 46 metric tons 
of rosewood essence valued at 8,496,000 
cruzeiros, of which 25 metric tons valued 
at 4,216,000 cruzeiros, were shipped to 
the United States. In the like period of 
1946, the respective figures were 59 met- 
ric tons valued at 10,175,000 cruzeiros, 
and 36 metric tons valued at 6,212,000 
cruzeiros. 

Brazil’s exports of “perfume essence” 
during the January-March period of 
1947 totaled 87 metric tons valued at 
2,487,000 cruzeiros, the United States ac- 
counting for 66 metric tons valued at 
1,858,000 cruzeiros. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, such’ exports 
amounted to 158 metric tons valued at 
8,374,000 cruzeiros; the United States 
accounted for 153 metric tons valued at 
8,253,000 cruzeiros. 


LITTLE DEMAND FOR LIME OIL, MEXICO 


The plant for the processing of lime 
oil in Manzanillo, Mexico, has shut down 
because of lack of demand for the pro- 
duct. 


Soap SITUATION DIFFICULT IN U. K. 


Recent reports state that soap produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom, which dur- 
ing the war years was about 80 percent 
of prewar output, has declined to 63 
percent of the prewar figure. This re- 
duction is attributed largely to deteriora- 
tion of the raw-material position and to 
very rigid export control. British soap 
manufacturers are trying to influence the 
Board of Trade to permit more exports, 
particularly to dollar and other hard- 
currency countries, but the raw-material 
situation makes this difficult. 

Soap may be exported from the United 
Kingdom only under license, because of 
the oil and fat shortage, the official at- 
titude being that it is impracticable to 
send abroad articles badly needed at 
home. 

Certain sources in the British soap in- 
dustry say that oil and fat production 
cannot keep up with demand. As the 
standards of living are raised in the Far 
East, in India, and in Africa, more soap 
is used by the peoples in those regions. 


Therefore, an ever-increasing demand is 
expected, with the result that some cir- 
cles forecast that the oil-and-fat sup- 
ply position is expected to be even more 
serious in 1960 than now, unless means 
can be found to boost world production 
considerably. 


IMPORTS OF LAUNDRY SOAP, GRENADA, 
B. W. I. 


During the 8 months ended August 
1947, Grenada, British West Indies, im- 
ported a total of 150,686 pounds of laun- 
dry soap valued at £3,910, as compared 
with 159,306 pounds valued at £3,098 in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, REUNION 


Exports of geranium oil from the 
island of Reunion during the first 7 
months of 1947 amounted to 22,700 kilo- 
grams valued at 38,190,000 francs. Of 
this total, 15,900 kilograms valued at 
25,779,000 francs went to France, and 
the United States took 5,100 kilograms 
valued at 9,163,000 francs. In the same 
period, exports of the oil to England to- 
taled 200 kilograms valued at 456,000 
francs, and to Madagascar, 1,500 kilo- 
grams valued at 2,792,000 francs. 

Reunion’s exports of oil of vetiver 
throughout the first 7 months of 1947 
amounted to 6,300 kilograms valued at 
23,932,000 francs. Principal markets 
were: France, 5,700 kilograms valued at 
21,661,000 francs; the United States, 400 
kilograms valued at 1,572,000 francs; and 
England, 200 kilograms valued at 699,000 
francs. 

A total of 500 kilograms of oil of ylang- 
ylang valued at 669,000 francs, was ex- 
ported from the island of Reunion during 
the January-July period of 1947. The 
sole destination was France. 

Stocks of coconut oil, palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and tallow in the United 
Kingdom are reported good, but soap 
manufacturers report that they expect 
grave shortages by next June. Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and the United 
States cannot export much of their tal- 
low because of the pressure of domestic 
demand. When these countries do have 
an exportable surplus, currency diffi- 
culties arise, particularly in the cases 
of Argentina and the United States. 
Whale oil may be used as a tallow sub- 
stitute, but this product also is in short 
supply. 

The one ray of hope for a more plenti- 
ful soap supply is the manufacture of 
synthetic detergents, home production of 
which is on the upgrade. The price range 
for detergents is usually about 12 to 20 
cents for 6 to 8 ounces, whereas toilet 
soap retails at present at about 9 to 50 
cents per tablet, including purchase tax. 
Laundry soap, soap flakes, and deter- 
gents are not liable to purchase tax. 

Rationing of soap in the United King- 
dom, which applies to all types, except 
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shaving soap, cream, and _ brushless 
cream, is expected to continue for at 
least 3 years. Detergents are not ra- 
tioned, although they cannot be ex- 
ported without license, and are not yet 
being sent overseas in appreciable quan- 
tities. 


DENTRIFRICE AND COSMETIC PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


During June 1947, Japan’s 18 denti- 
frice manufacturers produced 625,415 
kilograms of tooth powder valued at 
12,508,300 yen and 90,070 kilograms of 
semipaste valued at 9,727,500 yen. 

Authorized increases in cosmetic prices 
were responsible for an 11 percent rise 
in production of these items in June— 
to 414,358 kilograms valued at 70,746,969 
yen. 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION, 
POLAND 


The goal for production of soap in 
Poland in the second half of 1947 is 4,000 
metric tons, and that for laundry soap 
powder is 6,000 metric tons. Soap is 
manufactured chiefly from imported raw 
materials, and the fulfillment of produc- 
tion goals will be contingent upon ob- 
taining sufficient supplies of these mate- 
rials. The Combine of the Fat Process- 
ing Industry comprises 27 factories, 10 
of which are located in the “recovered 
territories.” 

Poland’s consumption of soap in 1947 
is not expected to exceed 8,000 tons, ac- 
cording to some sources. Output of soap 
during the first and second quarters of 
1947 was as follows: 


Soap Production in Poland, 1947 


[In metric tons] 


Second quar- 


First quarter ron 
} | 
Item Re- Re- 
coV- coV- 
Total | ered | Total} ered 
terri- terri- 
tory tory 
Laundry soap_ -. 1,207 | 132) 1,192 218 
Technical soap_--- 53 4 95 l 
Toilet soap___. 67 12 62 12 
Soap powder. -- 3, 285 880 | 3, 484 891 
Liquid soap---- 376 52 433 17 
Scrubbing soap-_-_...---- 96 7 293 19 
Antiseptic soap --- ; 16 : 13 


Soap Imports, U. K. 


Imports of all kinds of soap into the 
United Kingdom during August 1947 to- 
taled 47 hundredweight valued at £635, 
compared with 32 hundredweight valued 
at £149 in Auust 1946, reports the Brit- 
ish press. The monthly average of such 
imports during 1938 amounted to 14,755 
hundredweight, with a value of £52,525. 


Soap Imports, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Arrivals of all types of soaps in the 
Philippine Republic from the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1947 
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totaled 4,178,292 pounds valued at $1,- 
131,704. These shipments were only 14 
percent less than the volume for the en- 
tire year 1946, whereas the value of such 
receipts throughout the January—August 
1947 period exceeded that for 1946 by 
about 39 percent. (U. S. official sta- 
tistics.) 

Total arrivals of all soaps in the Philip- 
pine Republic from the United States in 
the 8-month period ended August 1947 
were 4 percent greater than the quantity 
and 143 percent larger than the value of 
shipments of these products in the year 
1938. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, REUNION 


Imports of textiles and related prod- 
ucts into Reunion from all sources dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1947 (all fig- 
ures in kilograms) were as follows: Jute 
bags. 701,200; cotton fabrics, 255,600; 
woolen fabrics, 38,400; silk fabrics, 7,100; 
sewing thread, 6,800. 


Cotton and Products 
AUSTRIA’S COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The cotton-textile industry in Austria 
as of October 1947 had 650,000 spindles 
in place but only 600,000 operable, re- 
ports a foreign trade publication. 

Some spinning and weaving mills, con- 
centrated in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 
have been engaged on contracts with 
SwitzZerland, the latter providing the raw 
materials and receiving 80 percent of the 
finished goods. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Production of cotton in British East 
Africa is expected to decline to 270,545 
bales (of 400 pounds each) in 1946-47 as 
compared with 274,181 bales in 1945-46, 
according to the latest estimate. India 
currently takes more than 60 percent of 
the Uganda-Kenya cotton. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Cotton production in Angola during 
the season ended June 30, 1947, totaled 
approximately 5,800 tons (about 27,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross). All cotton is 
exported to Portugal. 

Production of cotton textiles in 1946 
totaled 24 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF PIECE Goops, PAKISTAN 


Plans to increase the production of 
cotton piece goods in the Dominion of 
Pakistan are under consideration, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication. 
It is proposed to established 17 new tex- 
tile mills, 6 of which are to be located in 
the eastern area and 3in Sind. Potential 


capacity has been placed at approxi. 
mately 370,848 spindles, two-thirds of 
which are to be used for spinning yarn 
for the coarser type of cloth. 


DECREASED EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of cotton from Argentina dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1947 totaleq 
only 6,604 metric tons, as compared with 
22,208 tons in corresponding months of 
1946. 


CLASSIFICATION AND EXPORTS, Brazr 


From March 1 to August 31, 1947, 765,. 
833 bales of cotton, weighing 14660) 
metric tons, were classified at the Sao 
Paulo Cotton Exchange, Brazil, as com- 
pared with 787,455 bales in the corre. 
sponding period of 1946. 

Stocks of cotton held by the Govern- 
ment as of September 3, 1947, declined to 
79,557 tons from 87,310 tons on August 4. 

Exports of raw cotton through the 
port of Santos in the period January- 
June 1947 amounted to 148,566 metric 
tons. The United Kingdom was the chief 
purchaser, taking 33,554 metric tons. 
Other purchasers were Spain, 17,407 
tons; China, 15,384; Italy, 14,903; Poland, 
11,482; France, 10,525; and Belgium, 
10,244 tons. 

Brazilian exports of cotton and related 
products during the first quarter of 1947 
(in metric tons of 2,205 pounds), with 
figures for the corresponding period of 
1946 in parentheses, were as follows: 
Linters, 6,562 (11,610); rags, 4,313 
(2,941); thread, 65 (45); piece goods, 
3,082 (8,677) ; hosiery, 12 (21). 


RAW-COTTON CONSUMPTION BY CANADIAN 
MILLS 


Consumption of raw cotton by Cana- 
dian mills during the first 9 months of 
1947 totaled 275,249 bales, as compared 
with 272,423 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1946, says a foreign trade 
publication. 


CHILEAN SUPPLY SITUATION 


Chile imported 12,880 metric tons of 
cotton from August 1, 1946, to July 31, 
1947. An increase of 15 to 20 percent is 
anticipated in 1947-48, provided foreign 
exchange is available. 

The cotton-spinning industry now has 
85,000 spindles. Two new mills, each 
with a capacity of 15,000 spindles, are 
being installed. 


ANNUAL COTTON REPORT, COLOMBIA 


Raw-cotton production in Colombia 
for the year ended July 31, 1947, is esti- 
mated at 4,800 metric tons, as compared 
with 4,650 tons in 1945-46. (1 metric 
ton=4.6 bales of 478 pounds net.) 

Imports of cotton in 1946 amounted to 
20,702 metric tons, as compared with 
14,977 tons in 1945. Peru was the chief 
source, having furnished 11,129 tons, fol- 
lowed by Brazil with 5,053 tons; Haiti, 
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2,977 tons; and the United States, 200 
tons. ae ; 

Consumption by the spinning mills has 
peen rising steadily and for the year 
ended July 31, 1947, was estimated at 
20,000 tons (3,500 tons of domestic and 
16,500 tons of imported). 

Total raw-cotton stocks, domestic and 
imported, at the mills and in transit, as 
of July 31, 1947, were estimated at 13,136 


metric tons. 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, Costa RICA 


The lint yield from Costa Rica’s 1947 
cotton crop has been placed at 1,000 to 
1,200 quintals. Lint-cotton stocks on 
hand, as of July 31, 1947, were estimated 
at 4,000 quintals. 

Cotton imports up to the end of August 
1947 were estimated at 6,500 quintals. 


HaltT1'’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


The 1947-48 cotton crop in Haiti is 
estimated at 12,000 bales (of 500 pounds). 
The average annual crop for the period 
January 1936 through the harvest sea- 
son of 1946 was 16,253 bales, of which 
average annual exports amounted to 
about 16,246 bales. 

Cotton exports during the first 7 
months of 1947 totaled 160,287 kilograms 
(equivalent to 705 bales of 500 pounds 
each), of which 155,742 kilograms (685 
bales) went to Colombia. 

The new cotton mill under construc- 
tion is expected to begin operations at 
the opening of the cotton season (latter 
part of January 1948). Domestic cotton 
principally will be utilized, but it is prob- 
able that small amounts of lint will be 
imported. 

Cotton-cloth imports during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 amounted to 992,785 
kilograms, as compared with 972,068 kilo- 
grams in the first quarter. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS 


Arrivals of cotton at Italian ports dur- 
ing the year ended July 31, 1947, totaled 
1,139,271 running bales, of which 989,074 
bales entered through Genoa; 94,239 
through Venice; and 55,958 through 
Trieste. The principal sources were: 
United States, 514,172 bales; Brazil, 241,- 
782; Egypt, 203,847; India, 36,979; and 
Peru, 18,733. 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON CLOTH, 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


A new cotton-cloth factory opened in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, in August 1947. 
Among the fabrics being manufactured 
are: Lawns, gabardines, cambrics, ba- 
tistes, and khaki cloth. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT IN NETHER- 
LANDS COTTON INDUSTRY 


Employment in the cotton industry in 


* the Netherlands during August 1947 was 


98 percent of prewar level, but produc- 
tion reached only 75 percent of that 
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level. Operations have been limited by 
lack of skilled labor and equipment parts. 
The industry had 1,110,000 cotton 
spindles in operation, as compared with 
1,242,000 before the war. 


Raw-CotTtTron IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Cumulative imports of raw cotton into 
the port of Barcelona, Spain, in the first 
9 months of 1947 amounted to 57,085 
metric tons, as compared with 53,802 
tons in the like period of 1946. 


Swiss CoTToOn SITUATION 


Imports of raw cotton into Switzer- 
land during the year ended July 31, 1947, 
declined to 27,633 metric tons as com- 
pared with 37,163 tons in 1945-46. Of 
the total (figures for the corresponding 
period of 1945-46 in parentheses), the 
United States supplied 2,081 metric tons 
(6,426) ; Egypt, 8,594 (5,961) ; Peru, 6,102 
(11,088); Brazil, 5,534 (6,859). 

Cotton-yarn production during the 
year ended July 31, 1947, amounted to 
80 to 85 percent of prewar output, as 
compared with 70 to 75 percent in 1945- 
46. More coarse and medium counts are 
produced than before the war. Approxi- 
mately 19,000 to 24,000 metric tons of 
raw cotton are consumed annually. 

Reexports of raw cotton totaled 844 
metric tons from August 1, 1946, to July 
31, 1947. Destinations were Austria, 
Germany, and Hungary. 


W ool and Products 


Exports, U. K. 


Worsted-yarn exports from the United 
Kingdom in the period January—Septem- 
ber 1947 totaled 17,383,000 pounds, and 
wool tops, 26,586,000 pounds, reports a 
foreign trade publication. 

Exports of woolen and worsted fabrics 
have been increasing but have not as 
yet reached prewar levels. During the 
first 9 months of 1947, 54,706,000 square 
yards of woolen and worsted piece goods 
were exported, as compared with 67,875,- 
000 square yards in the January—Sep- 
tember period in 1938. 


EXPORT FIGURES, ARGENTINA 


Exports of wool from Argentina de- 
clined to 123,924 metric tons in the first 
10 months of the marketing year, which 
began October 1, 1946, as compared with 
203,306 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1945-46. The United States was the 
principal purchaser, having taken 58,- 
400 tons, followed by Belgium, 14,820 
tons; France, 9,477; U.S.S.R., 7,671; 
Italy, 4,893; Netherlands, 4,590; Spain, 
3,384; and the United Kingdom, 3,064 
tons. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of sisal fiber and products 
from the port of Progreso, Mexico, for 


September 1947 (in kilograms) included: 
Sisal fiber 4,537,818; bagasse, 205,640; 
mill waste, 30,486; tow, 89,716; binder 
twine, 630,504; sisal rope, 49,719; and 
unoiled twine, 143,602. 


LINOLEUM IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Imports of linoleum into Sweden dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1947 increased 
to 2,559 tons, from 861 tons in the like 
period of 1946, reports a foreign trade 
publication. 


ExPorTs OF FLooR COVERINGS, U. K. 


Exports of inlaid linoleum from the 
United Kingdom declined to i,475,031 
square yards during the first 8 months 
of 1947, as compared with 1,926,654 square 
yards in, the corresponding period of 1946 
and 2,805,308 square yards in the first 
8 months of 1938, according to a foreign 
trade publication. 

Exports of ‘“‘other linoleum” increased 
to 3,145,974 square yards (about 2,000,- 
000 square yards less than the prewar fig- 
ure), as compared with 2,924,931 square 
vards in the corresponding period of 
1946. Exports of oil cloth dropped to 
64,193 square yards (just 3 percent of 
prewar shipments) from 181,478 square 
yards in the corresponding months of 
1946. 

In the first 8 months of 1947, exports 
of felt-base floor coverings totaled 
4,747,000 square yards, as compared with 
2,586,000 square yards in 1946 and 6,941,- 
270 square yards in 1938. 


FIBER EXports, BRAZIL 


Piassava-fiber exports from Brazil 
totaled 913 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1947, as compared with 1,524 
tons in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Shipments of caroa fiber during the same 
period increased to 1,363 tons as com- 
pared with 208 tons during the first 
quarter of 1946. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


During 1946 Spain imported 496 metric 
tons of raw hemp, all from Chile; and 
30 tons of raw flax and ramie, of which 
20 tons came from Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg and 10 tons from the Netherlands. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Production of tobacco in Belgium in 
1947 is estimated at 55,008 metric 
quintals (1 metric quintal=220.46 
pounds) as compared with 109,203 
quintals in 1946 and 54,224 quintals in 
1929, according to figures of the Na- 
tional Statistical Institute. The area 
planted to tobacco in 1947 is estimated 
at 2,607 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Venezuela To Modernize 


Port of La Guaira 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Public 
Works has signed a contract with a 
United States firm for the expansion 
and modernization of La Guaira, the 
principal port of Venezuela. The proj- 
ect is expected to require about 34 
months for completion and will cost 
39,358,302 bolivares (US$11,807,491). 

The project includes provision for the 
construction of a breakwater to be 600 
meters in length, with an adjacent dock 
to be 233 meters long. Likewise, a pier 
300 x 50 meters will be constructed upon 
which there will be a warehouse having 
an area of 6,500 square meters. There 
will also be a dock 924 meters in length, 
on which the principal warehouses of the 
port, as well as a fish pier, will be built. 
This dock will be the principal trans- 
Atlantic wharf of the port and will have 
a capacity for six or seven large liners. 
It will be so equipped as to reduce sub- 
stantially the time required for all types 
of operations in this connection. Fur- 
thermore, the roadstead will be enlarged 
to a diameter of 400 meters—which, it 
is said, would give ample space to large 
steamships entering or leaving this port. 

It was estimated that La Guaira will 
be able to handle approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons yearly once this project has 
been completed, or almost double the 
capacity that may now be conveniently 
handled. 

The Ministry of Public Works is study- 
ing bids for a similar project to enlarge 
the port of Maracaibo. 


Poland Announces Changes in 
Broadeast Facilities 


Polskie Radio, the Polish Government 
radio monopoly, has recently announced 
the following changes in its equipment 
and broadcasting facilities: 

(1) The receipt of a new transmitter 
of 50-kilowatt power from the United 
States which will be substituted for the 
present transmitter at Wroclaw. The 
new transmitter will be installed by 
Polish engineers and technicians. 

(2) The new radio station in Torun 
began operation on October 26. 
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(3) Warszawa II began operating on 
its new frequency of 1339.3 meters on 
October 2. This wavelength was for- 
merly assigned to the Gdansk station, 
which now broadcasts on 230.2 meters. 


Fluorescent Street Lighting 
Tried in Buenos Aires 


As part of the municipal authorities’ 
experiment to reduce the electric-power 
costs to the city of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, fluorescent street lighting has been 
installed in three blocks of the city’s prin- 
cipal shopping street. 


Salvadoran Government and 
TACA, S. A., Sign Contract 


The contract between the Government 
of El] Salvador and TACA, S. A., estab- 
lishing the basis for the operation of the 
air line as the Salvadoran “chosen in- 
strument,” was published in the Diario 
Oficial on November 10, 1947. Under the 
contract, which will remain in effect until 
June 26, 1954, the air line grants the 
Government numerous concessions, in- 
cluding free passes for officials, reduced 
rates for mail and freight shipments, and 
servicing of Salvadoran Government 
military planes in company shops on a 
cost basis. 


Mexican Power Company 
Installs New Generator 


The electric power company in Ciudad 
Guzman, Jalisco, Mexico, recently put 
into operation the first of two 500-kilo- 
watt Diesel generators. With this power 
to supplement that produced by its 
hydroelectric plant at Piedras Negras, 
Jalisco, the company can fulfill current 
demands and is prepared to increase out- 
put as needed. This plant not only sup- 
plies electric power for the towns in the 
area, but also for the mill at Huescalapa 
which produces limestone for the large 
cement factory at Guadalajara. 

A new power plant is being constructed 
by a well-known soft-drink plant in 
Ciudad Guzman, and it is reported that 
it will supply electric energy to the towns 
along the National Railways as far as 
Manzanillo. 





Polish Air Lines 
Release Operating Data 


During the third quarter of 1947 the 
Polish Air Lines (LOT) operated 1,828 
flights, 1,637 of which were within the 
country, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Warsaw, Poland. Passenger 
planes flew a total of 567,092 kilometers 
and carried 21,674 passengers and 224117 
kilograms of luggage. Parcel post carried 
amounted to 29,471 kilograms. 


Venezuela Creates 
Irrigation Commission 


An Irrigation Commission has been 
created by the Venezuelan Government 
according to Decree No. 608, published 
in Gaceta Oficial No. 22,450, of October 
28, 1947. This Commission (ad hon- 
orem) is composed of the President of 
the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion (or a representative named by him) 
as chairman; the Director of Irrigation 
Works of the Ministry of Public Works; 
the Director of Public Health of the Min- 
istry of Health and Social Assistance; 
the Director of Agriculture of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture; and the Chief of the 
Electrical Energy Section of the Ministry 
of Development. 

The duties of this Commission are to 
coordinate and orient all the means that 
must be taken by the National Govern- 
ment to increase the areas under irriga- 
tion 


Belgium Reports on 
Railway Electrification 


The National Commission for the Elec- 
trification of Belgian Railways, estab- 
lished by the Minister of Communica- 
tions on April 26, 1945, to consider the 
advisability of further electrification of 
Belgian railways, to decide which lines 
might best be electrified, and to plan 
ways and means of carrying out electrifi- 
cation, recently published its report in 
the form of a 91l-page booklet, entitled 
“Electrification of 1,500 Kilometers of 
Railway Lines.” 

The report recommends a 5-year plan 
for the construction of 1,500 kilometers 
of double-track railways, which even- 
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tually would carry about 70 sae of the 
total traffic carried by the Be nen Na- 
tional Railways. The system of lines to 
be electrified comprises about 30 percent 
of the total length of the network. At 
present only the 44 kilometers of rail- 
way connecting Brussels with Antwerp 
are electrified—1939 plans for the elec- 
trification of the Brussels-Charleroi line 
having been interrupted by the war. 

Electrification would permit moderniz- 
ing the passenger train service. It would 
result in an economy in all branches of 
the exploitation and would provide extra 
revenue from passenger traffic. The 
economy in coal consumption from elec- 
trification is placed at 650,000 tons per 
year, which is about the equivalent of the 
annual coal ration of 400,000 Belgian 
homes. 

Electrification is needed, moreover, be- 
cause of the disuse of a large portion of 
the steam locomotives and of cars on the 
system. Such a situation would require 
in any event important replacements of 
rolling stock in the course of the next 
few years. 

The report includes detailed informa- 
tion used by the Commission as a basis 
for its recommendations. The financing 
of the total estimated cost of 14,200,000,- 
000 francs (including interest and other 
charges) is based upon: 

1. An initial loan by the Government to 
the Belgian National Railways of 718,000,000 
francs in 1947 and 1,867,000,000 francs in 
1948—the loans to be repaid to the Govern- 
ment whenever possible by income from 
future loans; 

2. Use of the National Railways’ funds for 
renovation, and so forth; 

3. Granting of priority for any domestic 
loans which the Government may see fit to 
make during the second quarter to the Na- 
tional Railways; 

4. Authorizing the National Railways, in 
agreement with the Ministry of Finance, to 
negotiate foreign loans; 

5. Study of plans for long-term-payment 
arrangements with Belgian and foreign pri- 
Vate agencies; 

6. Issue of long-term Treasury bonds to 
personnel of the National Railways to en- 
courage saving among the latter. 


A copy of the Commission’s report in 
English is on file in the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Office of 
International Trade, Room _  1868-A, 
Commerce Building, Washington 25, 
D.C., where it may be consulted by inter- 
ested parties. 


Mexican Radio Station 
Changes Opening Date 


In the September 20, 1947, issue of 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY the tentative 
date for the inauguration of radio sta- 
tion XELX at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
was given as September 1947. A current 
report from the American Consulate 
says that the opening of the new station 
has been postponed until January 1948 
in consequence of equipment difficulties. 
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Colombia Considering Legislation To Build Magdalena River Railway Line 


By JEAN M. WILKowSKI, American Embassy, Bogota 


The Colombian Congress is considering a bill to construct a railroad from La Dorada on the 
upper Magdalena River to Rosario, a distance of 26] kilometers. If the bill is passed, it will mean 
eventual relief from severe droughts which annually paralyze river traffic in the area of the proposed 
railroad. In the opinion of the Minister of Public Works, the construction of this railroad would 
be the initial link in a proposed line which would run from Colombia’s important north-coast sea- 
ports of Cartagena, Barranquilla, and Santa Marta to the capital city of Bogota in the highlands 
of the interior. The completion of the projected railroad would spell partial emancipation for 
Colombia from its historic dependence on uncertain transportation along the Magdalena River. 

The proposed railroad would not supplant fluvial transportation in normal weather, but would 
complement it, according to the Minister of Public Works. Even with the contemplated extension 
of the Magdalena River Railroad to Colombia’s north coast, the Minister believes that the river 
would still handle the transportation at cheap rates of construction materials (especially lumber), 
agricultural and mineral products, and other cargo where rapid shipment is not required. An 
important advantage of the proposed railroad, as seen by the Minister of Public Works, is the 
transportation of cattle from interior to coast within 24 hours, in contrast to currently slow river 
movements which are responsible for loss of more than 15 percent in the value of shipments. The 
prospects of rapid transportation would also stimulate the cultivation in the Magdalena River valley 
of rice, sugarcane, corn, crude and essential oils, and the lumbering industry, the Minister thinks. 
He has pointed out that fish and coconuts, which are scarce and expensive in the highlands, could 
be exchanged for cheese, vegetables, and fruits if rapid transportation were available. 

Legislation which would create the Magdalena River Railroad embodies a departure from previous 
Colombian rail design in the proposal to use standard gage. It is thought that this proposal will 
make it easier for Colombia to purchase equipment from manufacturers in the United States or 
Europe. According to the Minister of Public Works, the cost of the standard gage is approximately 
12 percent greater, but the freight capacity will exceed that of the majority of Colombia’s road beds 
by 100 percent. Approximately 79 percent of Colombia’s railroads are 0.90 meter wide, and 21 
percent are meter-gage. 

The secretary of the Ministry of Public Works has stated that construction costs will amount to 
approximately 100,000 pesos per kilometer, or a total estimated cost of more than 26,000,000 pesos. 
Construction time has been officially estimated at from 2 to 3 years after completion of preliminary 
surveys. 

The Ministry of Finance has explained that the primary purpose of the bill is to gain authoriza- 
tion for the Government to let bids for survey work and, subsequently, for construction work. No 
loans will be floated in connection with survey costs, which are to be financed from the National 
Railway Fund. The Government has estimated that earmarked revenues for this fund in 1948 will 
amount to 15,500,000 pesos. 

The Minister of Public Works has recognized Colombia’s technical inability to undertake the 
project and has suggested that, if Congressional authorization is given, contracts for construction 
will probably be let to foreign firms. The bill requires contractors to pledge that Colombian labor 
will be given preference. 








ditional announcement has been issued 
advising that, in the southeastern dis- 
trict, illumination will be cut 50 percent 


Philippine Government To 
Purchase Manila Gas Plant 


The Manila Gas Co. plant, which was 
badly damaged during the war, is to be 
purchased and operated by the Philip- 
pine Government. The Government’s 
stated reason is that restitution of gas 
service will help control fuel prices. 


Pereira Customs Office 
Handles Air Shipments 


The Colombian Government has estab- 
lished an Interior Customs Office in the 
city of Pereira, in the heart of the coffee- 
growing region of the Department of 
Caldas. 

The Pereira Customs Office will handle 
air-express shipments coming in through 
the new airport recently completed in 
that city. Pereira is served by several 
Colombian air lines. 


Portugal Again Curtails 
Industrial Use of Energy 
Following the public announcement 
sarly in November that electric power 
would be suspended to industry in north- 
ern Portugal several days a week, an ad- 


and power will be supplied only 3 days a 
week to industries other than olive-oil 
plants and flour mills. 


Brazil Signs Air-Transport 
Agreements 


The Brazilian Diario Oficial recently 
announced that Brazil had signed air- 
transport agreements with Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. A protocol to the 
treaties guaranteed official recognition 
of the following points: 


(1) The services of DDL, DNL, and SILA 
being operated under one line (Scandi- 
navian Airline System), the Brazilian aero- 
nautical authorities accept as a national 
crew the mixed crew which may include 
nationals of any one of the three countries. 

(2) Aircraft belonging to the three air- 
transport companies mentioned above may 
operate on any of the routes indicated in the 
schedules included in the annex to the 
agreements as long as the Scandinavian Air- 
line System continues as the 
medium. 

(3) The civil responsibility and obliga- 
tions established for the agreements will be 
the duty of the air-transport company on 
behalf of which the aircraft is utilized. 
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International Exposition of 


Pure and Applied Chemistry 


Simultaneously with the 21st Inter- 
national Industrial Congress organized 
by the Industrial Chemical Society of 
Paris, an International Exposition of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry will be held 
at Charleroi, Belgium, during September 
1948. The officials in charge of the Expo- 
sition have expressed a desire to have the 
active participation in this Exposition of 
the appropriate chemical and industrial- 
chemical organizations in the United 
States. Interested organizations should 
contact the Exposition Internationale de 
Chimie Pure et Appliquée, 3 Rue de la 
Fenderie, Charleroi. 


Prague International Fair 


It has just been announced that the 
date of the Prague International Trade 
Fair has been changed and that this 
listed event will now take place between 
March 12 and 21, 1948. Interested 
American exhibitors and visitors should 
apply immediately to the Prazske Vzar- 
kove Veletrhy, Veletrzni No. 20, Prague 
VII, Czechoslovakia. 


Vienna International Fair 


The management of the Vienna Inter- 
national Trade Fair announces that it 
has set special space aside for the ex- 
hibition of American machines and other 
products at the Spring event which will 
be held from March 14 to March 21, 1948. 
Since shipments to Austria require 6 to 
8 weeks, it would be advisable for Ameri- 
can business firms desiring to exhibit at 
the Vienna Fair to contact immediately 
the General Agent, Sanford de Brun, 
Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 


Opening of Flensburg 
Exhibition (Germany ) 


An exhibition modeled after the re- 
cent Hannover Fair was opened on Oc- 
tober 4, 1947, at Flensburg, Germany. 
The exhibition closed on October 13, but 
the authorities plan to reopen it in the 
early spring on an expanded basis as a 
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permanent display center for products 
of the North German area. 

Several million dollars’ worth of orders 
have been taken, but only a small per- 
centage of these have so far been ap- 
proved by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency. For this reason the dollar value 
of orders is not particularly significant 
until such time as complete financial ar- 
rangements have been worked out for 
payment among the interested countries. 

All types of industry were represented 
at the exhibit, which occupied 33,000 
square feet of space. As Flensburg lies 
at the Danish frontier, a large percent- 
age of the orders received have been 
from that country, with Norway and 
Sweden running close behind Denmark. 


Industrial Fair, Copenhagen 


The second Industrial Fair of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, will take place from 
April 2 through April 11, 1948. Only 
Danish products will be displayed, al- 
though, in a few special instances, for- 
eign-made machines or materials which 
are considered a natural complement to 
Danish production may be included in 
the show. The purpose of the fair, spe- 
cifically, is to promote Danish exports. 

Approximately 500 exhibitors are ex- 
pected to participate, and arrangements 
have been made for meetings between 
foreign buyers and Danish exporters. 
Interested American business people who 
intend to visit the Copenhagen Industrial 
Fair should contact the Industrimessen, 
Sekretariat, Bulowsvej 8 A, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


British Industries Fair 


The British Board of Trade reports 
that the demand for space in the 1948 
British Industries Fair, which will be held 
from May 3 to 14, 1948, inclusive, has 
been so heavy that the total space has 
been oversubscribed both in the London 
and in the Birmingham section. On the 
closing date for applications, September 
20, the demand was for some 80,000 
square feet in excess of the 531,000 square 
feet occupied by the 1947 exhibits. 

Only firms from British Empire coun- 
tries are admitted to that exhibit. The 














main purpose of it is to foster British 
exports. American buyers wishing to at- 
tend will receive further information by 
applying to the Export Promotion De. 
partment, 35 Old Queens Street, London 
S. W. 1, England. 


International Trade Fair, Milan 


The 1948 annual International Trade 
Fair of Milan, Italy, will take place on 
the Milan fair grounds from April 12 to 
27, 1948. The entire structure of the 
Fair has been reconstructed, including 
a “Palace of the Nations’ where various 
countries may exhibit the products of 
their commerce and industry. The com- 
pletion of this program will allow the 
participation of 7,000 exhibitors at the 
1948 Fair. The 
International Trade Fair of Milan in this 
country is John B. Erskine, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


International Trade Fair. 
Poznan 


The International Trade Fair of Poz- 
nan, Poland, will be held from April 24 
to May 9, 1948. An invitation has been 
extended through the Polish Embassy to 
request American firms to display their 
goods at that forthcoming event and to 
attend it as buyers. Interested firms 
should immediately contact the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Warsaw concerning de- 
sired space or other information in con- 
nection with American business partici- 
pation at the Poznan International 
Trade Fair. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, Prague 


The American Embassy at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, reports that the first an- 
nual International Motor Exhibition 
since 1937, held at the Fair Grounds in 
Prague from October 18 to 28, 1947, 
vividly illustrated the achievements in 
Czechoslovakian automobile production 
despite numerous handicaps 
shortages of materials, lack of capital, 
and other restrictions. The show re- 
vealed a sense of appreciation of current 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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REPARATIONS NEWS 


I. GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 


German aircraft and armaments plants 
will be considered for allocation as rep- 
aration among the Western Allied Na- 
tions in the near future, according to 
information received by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 


time production from nine additional merce. These plants are: 
Serial No. Plant name Location Principal wartime products 
(Group 1) 
74 Dornier Werke G, m. b. H. (Hoch- | Weilheim, Bavaria Airplane fuselage, wings and 
landhall accessories, 
(Group 2 
422 Messerschmitt Garmisch Aircraft testing laboratory. 
1049 Burmester Trittau Hamburg Pyrotechnics. 
1152 Gewehrfabrik H. Burgsmueller & Kreiensen/ Hannover Sporting guns; ammunition and 
Soehne G.m. b. H shot; hand grenades, shells and 
bombs. 
1398 Land und See Leichtbau G.m. b. H Kiel-Hassee, Kolonnenweg Aircraft components (Heinkel). 
No. 1 K. 
1404 Fritz Husemann Guetersloh, Westfalen Grenades, 
Grouy 
1291 Metallwerke Wandhofen Schwerte, Westphalia Ammunition. 
1382 Land und See Leichtbau G.m.b. H Neumunster/Schleswig- Aero engine pumps. 
No. 11 N Holstein. 
1397 .| Gewerkschaft Beharrlichkeit Bohmte, Bez. Osnabruck Airframe components 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories listing the general- 
purpose equipment of these plants may 
be examined during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Erpressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
these plants among its 18 member West- 
ern Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the re- 
spective nations. As a guide to this Gov- 
ernment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites American business 
firms and persons to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase 
of any items of equipment in these 
plants. Such expressions of interest do 
not constitute a commitment to pur- 
chase. Expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the Chief Reparations Of- 
ficer, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., in accordance with the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations News,” 
published in ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issued on May 3, 1947. Expressions of 
interest must be received by the follow- 
ing dates: Group 1 by December 12, 
1947; Group 2 by December 22, 1947: 
and Group 3 by January 5, 1948. 


II. Bins FoR GERMAN CHEMICAL PLANTS 
ACCEPTABLE UNTIL JANUARY 9, 1948 


According to an announcement made 
by Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, the time 


December 13. 1947 


for the submission of bids on the Par- 
arol and Dynamit A. G. factories in Ger- 
many has been extended to January 9, 
1948. These two chemical facilities, al- 
located to the United States as repara- 
tions, were offered for sale, independ- 
ently of each other, by the OFLC to 
American business on October 2, 1947. 
Originally bids were asked for by De- 
cember 10, 1947. This extension of time 
will provide prospective purchasers suf- 
ficient opportunity to inspect the prop- 
erty in Germany. 

The two plants offered for sale include 
units for the production of formaldehyde, 
pentaerythritol, and plastics. They are 
designated as reparations plants Nos. 
104 and 1022, respectively located at 
Lippoldsberg and Geestacht-Krummel, 
Germany. Inventories and further in- 
formation concerning inspection and bids 
may be obtained from the General Dis- 
posals Division, OFLC, 4th and Jefferson 
Drive, SW., Washington 25, D. C. 


III. REVISED LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN FOR 
US/UK Zones or GERMANY 


The Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, after consul- 
tation with the French Government, an- 
nounced on August 29, 1947, the Revised 
Plan for Level of Industry in the US/UK 
Zones of Germany. The revised plan 
has been designed to retain sufficient in- 
dustrial capacity in the bizonal area to 
permit it to become self-sustaining as 
soon as possible and to contribute by its 
exports to the recovery of Europe. The 
agreement fixed the amount of industrial 
capacity to be retained in the US/UK 
Zones and enabled a program to be 
established for the identification of 
plants and equipment for removal as rep- 
aration. The plan does not represent a 
production program. Production in the 
future, as in the past, will be primarily 


conditioned by the availability in Ger- 
many of fuel and power, raw materials, 
transportation and food and by world 
supply conditions. Copies of the Revised 
Plan for Level of Industry in the US/UK 
Zones of Germany are available, upon 
request, from the European Division, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


IV. REVISED LIsT oF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
PLANTS IN US/UK ZonEs or GERMANY 


Pursuant to the Revised Plan for Level 
of Industry in the US/UK Zones of Ger- 
many, the American-British Military 
Governments in Berlin have announced a 
tentative list of 682 German industrial 
and war plants in the bizones which are 
to be declared available for reparation. 
This new list compares with more than 
1,600 plants previously considered for 
reparation under the former level-of-in- 
dustry plan for all Germany. A break- 
down of the revised list of reparations 
plants in the combined zones by industry 
groups is as follows: 


vers UK US _ 
Industry group ee aaa Total 

War plants . 198 104 302 
Ferrous metals Pi a 87 5 92 
Nonferrous metals 6 5 11 
Chemicals___- . 24 | 18 42 
Mechanical engineering 175 49 | 224 
Electrical engineering 4 | 0 | 4 
Shipbuilding. _- 2 | 1 | 3 
Power plants_ 0 4| 4 

Total | 496 186 | 682 


This revised list does not contain 
plants in certain prohibited industries, 
the future of which is under review. It 
contains plants which have already been 
removed as reparation and some which 
have been allocated previously. In ad- 
dition, it now names those plants which 
are not required to support the revised 
level of industry, which will now be de- 
clared to the Allied Control Council as 
available for reparation to those coun- 
tries which suffered from the war of ag- 
gression. 

The American-British Military Gov- 
ernors stated: “In announcing these 
decisions, we wish to make it clear that 
all necessary steps for the speediest pos- 
sible fulfilment of the program will be 
taken so that on the one hand German 
industry may get ahead with its con- 
structive tasks, and on the other hana 
that the nations receiving reparations of 
capital plants and equipment may be 
able to turn these resources to good ac- 
count during these next few years when 
the economic recovery of Europe must 
be expedited by every possible means.” 

Copies of the revised list of reparations 
plants in the US/UK Zones of Germany 
will be ready for distribution soon. Re- 
quests for copies should be addressed to 
Chief Reparations Officer, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Concessions Obtained 
From France at UN Con- 
ference in Geneva 
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earlier duty-free status was bound. On 
artificial abrasives, ground or applied on 
paper, wood, or fabrics, a uniform duty 
of 10 percent was obtained, represent- 
ing on the average a reduction of about 
30 percent. On grindstones and other 
sharpening and polishing apparatus of 
artificial abrasives, rates of 15 and 18 
percent (depending on the weight) were 
obtained. 

Manufactured petroleum products be- 
fore the war were subject to duty 
whether imported direct or withdrawn 
from the controlled refineries in France, 
the margin of protection in general being 
the difference between the specific rate 
on the former and the lower specific rate 
on the latter. In future, products from 
the controlled refineries will be free and 
direct imports from foreign countries 
dutiable. The rates on the principal 
products under the new system will be 
slightly lower than the ad valorem equiv- 
alent of the margin between the two 
rates before the war (gasoline and lu- 
bricating oils 18 percent as against 20 
and 19 percent, respectively, in 1936-38 
and paraffin 10 percent as against 12.6 
percent in 1936-38). Duties on other 
petroleum products are moderate or low: 
Gas oils 10 percent, and hard pitch, pe- 
troleum coke, and petroleum gases 3 per- 
cent in each case. 


Metals and Metal Manufactures 


Concessions were obtained on a num- 
ber of iron and steel products. The most 
important of these in the prewar trade 
with the United States was glazed sheets 
for automobile bodies on which a slight 
reduction in duty (from 17 to 16 percent) 
was obtained in addition to the removal 
of quota restrictions. Duties were re- 
duced slightly on special alloy steel, tin 
plate, nails, and iron and steel wire; 
larger reductions were effected on steel 
springs for vehicles, safety-razor blades, 
safes, and metal office furniture, and on 
iron and steel drums, barrels, and the 
like, amounting for this last group to 
more than a 60-percent cut. 

On hand tools, the removal of quotas 
was accompanied by an alinement of 
rates at 15 and 18 percent (with a few 
exceptions at 14 and 20 percent) in place 
of widely divergent duties. On the types 
most important in the prewar trade, such 
as drills, taps and dies, reamers and mis- 
cellaneous cutting and noncutting tools, 
rate reductions ranging up to 44 percent 
from the former rates and up to 50 per- 
cent from the proposed tariff were ob- 


tained. 
Exemption from duty was bound on 
crude copper and copper scrap. On 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES: 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo}, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dolla 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol, 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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2 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currer replacing tl I iTt Since November 
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Official market rate abolished July 22,1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.38 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 194%, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 2, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 104 On August 19, 1946, the selling 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
i “New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 


Average rate 
‘dei Latest 

available 
quotation, 





1945 1946 a ae Dee. 4, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly 1947 
_— Pound 
Australia Official $3. 2280 
Free *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2115 $3. 2121 
Belgium France *. 0229 . 0228 ()228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 9091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free . 9049 9329 895% . 8780 
Czechoslovak ia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan Franc *. 0197 0084 0084 . 0084 
India Rupee . 3012 3016 . 3018 3018 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 3781 3777 3777 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2244 3. 2250 
Norway Krone *. 2018 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 0400 0402 
South Africa Pound 3. 9905 4. 0050 4.0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0913 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 2783 2783 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official *4. 0350 
Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0305 4.0312 
"Aye luily r that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
accounting for a value of over $15,000,- all tracklaying tractors (constituting 


000 in 1939 after making allowance for 
abnormally heavy imports of machine 
tools and airplanes in that year as a re- 
sult of the war. On nonquota items in 
this group, reductions, and in some in- 
stance large reductions, in duty were 
obtained. On items previously subject 
to quota restrictions, new rates are in a 
few instances higher than the 1936-38 
average ad valorem equivalents (though 
lower than the proposed new tariff rates 
which took into account the protective 
effect of quotas), but in most cases ac- 
tual reductions in rates have been ef- 
fected even in these items. 

In electrical equipment the outstand- 
ing concessions were on domestic refrig- 
erators and other refrigerating appa- 
ratus, with reductions of 18 and 40 per- 
cent, respectively, from the 1936-38 ad 
valorem equivalents. On power-driven 
metal-working machinery, which ac- 
counted for about $4,000,000 in normal 
years, rates of 6, 10, 12, and 14 percent 
were obtained on the leading types, with 
no rates in excess of 18 percent, com- 
pared with a rate of 25 percent in the 
proposed tariff. For stationary and ma- 
rine motors with ignition by spark the 
new rate is 15 percent and on other 
motors (Diesel and semi-Diesel), of 
somewhat less interest in United States 
trade, the rate is 18 percent. 

On tractors, which were dutiable at 
low rates under the old tariff (equiva- 
lent to about 9 percent on those weigh- 
ing over 3,000 kilograms and 15 percent 
on lighter tractors in 1936-38) but sub- 
ject to quota restrictions, the proposed 
new tariff, in line with plans for en- 
larged French production, set a rate of 
70 percent. As a result of negotiations 
this rate is now reduced to 15 percent on 


December 13. 1947 


about 80 percent of United States trac- 
tor exports to France before the war) 
and on wheel tractors weighing 1,200 
kilograms or less; on other tractors the 
rate is 35 percent. On agricultural ma- 
chinery, a rate of 15 percent was set 
for the leading items, such as combines, 
and rates of 12 and 10 percent on sev- 
eral less important items. 

New rates on office machinery range 
from 9 percent on calculating machines 
to 22 percent on statistical machines 
using punch cards, representing binding 
of or reductions from the 1936-38 aver- 
age equivalent of the specific duties then 
in effect. On typewriters and on paris 
of office machinery in general the new 
rates of 15 percent constitute reductions 
of about one-fourth from the earlier 
level. On duplicating machines the rate 
of duty is 20 percent as against the 
original proposal of 25 percent for the 
new tariff. 

Significant reductions were obtained 
on motor vehicles, which had been duti- 
able at high rates (equivalent to about 
60 percent ad valorem on passenger cars 
and 65 percent on trucks in 1936-38) and 
also subject to severe quota restrictions. 
A uniform rate of 35 percent has been 
obtained on complete cars and chassis. 
Automobile parts and accessories were 
previously subject to specific duties with 
varying but generally high ad valorem 
equivalents. Duties on the most impor- 
tant components (motors and motor 
parts, frames, transmissions, braking and 
steering elements, etc.) are now set at 
30 percent, in many cases more than a 
50 percent reduction, and on a number 
of minor parts and accessories the rates 
are 25, 20, and 15 percent. Spark plugs, 
formerly dutiable at the equivalent of 


70 percent, are now dutiable at 25 per- 
cent, with parts of spark plugs at the 
same rate. 

On airplanes (which were not dutiable 
as such but according to the materials 
and mechanisms of which they were 
composed), a rate of 25 percent has been 
secured, except on very light planes duti- 
able at 35 percent. Complete wings and 
fuselages will be dutiable at the same rate 
as planes, motors for heavy planes at 5 
percent, for medium-weight planes at 
10 percent, and for very light planes at 
35 percent, and other airplane parts at 
20 percent. 


Chemicals and Related Products 


Duty-free treatment of crude borax is 
continued; on refined borax exemption 
from duty was obtained for the anhy- 
drous and a rate of 7 percent for the hy- 
drated product, as compared with a rate 
equivalent to about 21 percent on all 
refined borax in 1936-38. Continued 
duty-free treatment is accorded on car- 
bon black from petroleum and on syn- 
thetic sodium and ammonium nitrate 
(with the possibility, however, that a 
duty not to exceed 10 percent may be 
imposed on nitrate after July 1, 1951). 
On benzols the new rate of 15 percent 
represents a reduction of nearly one- 
third. 

Synthetic organic chemical products 
formerly dutiable as a group at 25 per- 
cent are now dutiable individually, with 
rates in some cases bound at 25 percent, 
but in many cases reduced to 20 and 15 
percent. The proposed new tariff rate 
of 25 percent on penicillin and DDT was 
reduced to 15 percent for the former and 
20 percent for the latter. A reduction 
from 20 to 15 percent ad valorem was 
obtained on vitamins. 


Miscellaneous Products 


Photographic, including motion-pic- 
ture apparatus will be dutiable in general 
at somewhat higher rates than under the 
former tariff but will have the benefit of 
the removal of quota restrictions. The 
new rate is 25 percent for most items ex- 
cept motion-picture cameras, on which 
it is 18 percent. The rate on sensitized 
photographic films is cut to 15 percent 
from an average of 19 percent, and that 
on unexposed motion-picture films re- 
mains at 20 percent. Exposed motion- 
picture films, previously dutiable at 20 
percent on the basis of 1936 valuations 
established .in the trade agreement with 
France of that year, will be dutiable at 
specific rates; these rates are approxi- 
mately four times the specific equivalent 
of the earlier rates on ordinary films and 
five times that equivalent on color films, 
as against a depreciation of the franc to 
only about one-eighth of its value in 
1936. 

On phonographs a slight reduction, 
from 26 to 24 percent ad valorem, was 
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Spain.—The November 16, 1947, issue of the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad 
Industrial, Madrid, contains the following applications for registration of trade names 


which are duplicates or imitations of American trade-marks or names. 


Opposition 


must be filed within 2 months from the date of publication (January 15, 1948): 


No.— Spanish name 
207,193 _. Rotole 
207,488 Chum 
207,541 lowa 
207,681 and 207,682 Radio Electricidad, Aparatos, 
S. L. (R. E. A.). 


Chewing gum, candies Chugum 
Chemicals lowa 
Radio receiving sets, telegraph, telephone R.C.A 


ind wireless equipment: electrical hou 


hold appliances and electrical equipment 
n genera 





obtained; the rate on dictaphones, for- 
merly dutiable as phonographs, has been 
reduced to 20 percent, and on sound- 
registering apparatus, including that for 
sound films, to 25 percent. On mechan- 
ical toys, automatic vending machines, 
coin-operated scales, and athletic appli- 
ances with mechanism, formerly dutiable 
together at specific rates averaging 51.6 
percent ad valorem in 1936-38 rates of 
35, 20, 20, and 22 percent, respectively, 
were obtained. 


Concessions in French Union 


Separate concessions were granted by 
France on imports into the territories of 
the French Union: Indochina, French 
West Africa, Gabon (the portion of Equa- 
torial Africa outside the treaty basin of 
the Congo), French Oceania, New Cale- 
donia, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Guad- 
eloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, Mad- 
agascar, Reunion, and Tunisia. Imports 
into these areas from the United States 
in 1938 amounted to 462,000,000 francs 
(about $13,300,000), and concessions 
were granted on products of interest to 
the United States representing a trade 
of 288,000,000 francs (slightly less than 
$8,300,000). About 23 percent of the 
concessions consist of bindings of exist- 
ing duties or preferences and the re- 
mainder, of reductions. 

The type of concessions varies with the 
status of the territory in relation to 
France. In Indochina where there is at 
present no preference to France, the 
concessions consist of bindings of low 
rates or reductions of higher duties, to- 
gether with a waiver by France of its 
right to preference in the case of the 
products enumerated in the agreement, 
including canned salmon and pilchards, 
prunes, preserves and jellies, canned as- 
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paragus, lubricating oils, tractors, refrig- 
erators, radio apparatus, batteries, and 
automobiles and parts. 

New Caledonia, French Oceania, 
French Somaliland, and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon have independent tariffs but 
with duty-free treatment for French 
goods. Concessions, therefore, consist 
of bindings of duty-free imports or of 
low duties on the one hand and reduc- 
tions of preference on the other. 

The so-called “‘assimilated’’ colonies 
(Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Gui- 
ana, Madagascar, and Reunion) have 
special tariffs for some products, but 
otherwise the same tariff as France. 
Concessions were negotiated directly on 
the special tariff, to bind duty-free treat- 
ment or low preferences and to reduce 
high preferences. In addition, benefits 
were obtained from the concessions 
granted by France on items for which 
the colonial tariff is identical with that 
of the mother country. 

French West Africa and Gabon each 
has a revenue tariff—to a large extent 
taking the place of internal taxation— 
to which goods from France and foreign 
countries alike are subject. In addition 
each has a surtax which applies to for- 
eign goods only, except in the case of 
petroleum products which are dutiable 
when coming from the controlled refin- 
eries in France but at a lower rate than 
from other countries. Reductions in 
high surtaxes and bindings of low sur- 
taxes were effected in these areas, and 
the small margin between duties on 
French and foreign petroleum products 
was reduced or bound. In West Africa 
the preference was reduced on a large 
quota of tractors (well above the amount 
of total imports in the prewar period) 
and the existing surtax bound on any 
tractor imports above the quota. 


Tunisia occupies an intermediate pogj. 
tion, having in part the French tari 
with imports from Frence duty-free, jn 
part a separate tariff, and on some prod. 
ucts preferential treatment to France. 
Preferences were reduced on all items jp 
the agreement where preference rates 
were in question. Equal treatment with 
France on petroleum products was bound, 
On tobacco and cigarettes (which are 
imported duty-free by the Tunisian 
monopoly) a minimum global import 
commitment was obtained which gives 
the United States the opportunity to 
maintain or improve its prewar position. 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
(Continued from p. 28) 


international engineering and _ styling 
trends and the capacity to progress 
quickly with the ostensible immediate 
view of catering to markets abroad for 
hard-currency exchange. 

More than 150 exhibitors of motor 
vehicles, accessories, and automotive 
equipment, including some 25 foreign ex- 
hibitors, from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, displayed their products in well- 
organized, spacious stands. Exclusive of 
the French and Italian products, the 
trucks and busses shown were of domes- 
tic manufacture. Among the new Czech- 
oslovakian cars, the Tatra 107, called the 
Tatraplan, attracted most interest. Pre- 
liminary plans are afoot to introduce the 
Tatra cars to the United States market 
beginning in 1948. The American car 
stands drew large crowds, though the in- 
terest could be only “academic” at pres- 
ent. Czechoslovakians inspected eagerly 
the American exhibits, which included 
Buick, Cadillac, Studebaker, DeSoto, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Vaux- 
hall, Dodge, Hudson, and LaSalle. 

The business developed at the show 
was relatively small. While the short- 
range future of motoring in Czechoslo- 
vakia remains quite problematical owing 
to the further restrictions contemplated, 
increased Czechoslovakian production of 
cars will undoubtedly place emphasis on 
exports. Consequently, next year’s show 
may be expected to accent export more 
than did the show just closed. 


Sample Fair at Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil’s Federal District is preparing 
an Exposition of Brazilian Products 
which will be set up at the Santos Du- 
mont airport in Rio de Janeiro for the 
special convenience of foreign travelers 
according to the Brazilian Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. 
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ORLD TRADE LEADS 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


TECOBEL. Best-quality equipment . and 
speedy delivery desired. Detailed apection- 
tions (in French) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. Belgium—Compagnie Centrale de Con- 
struction, S. A., Haine-St. Pierre, desires to 
purchase azle bores for railway cars eee 
bearings) similar to those manufactured by 
the Swedish firm SKF, and the English firm 
Timken. Also, high-speed grinding motors 
of the following specifications: 0.5 to 1 hp.— 
speed 20.000 revolutions to 30,000 revolutions 
a minute. A sketch of the grinding motors 
desired by firm is available upon request trom 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Belgium—Marché au Beurre Jean Wil- 
bers, S. P. R. L., 26, rue de l’Autonomie, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations and exclusive 
agency for butter, cheeses, canned milk, eggs, 
sardines, canned fruits, and canned vege- 
tables particularly green peas and string 
beans of first quality. 

21. Cuba—Iglesias y Fresno, Velazquez 252, 
Habana, desire purchase quotations for 100 
drums each quarter of technical white oil. 

22. Denmark—Medicinalco A/S., 37 Prags 
Boulevard, Copenhagen, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for paraffin waz in 250-ton lots, melt- 
ing point 122°/125° A. M. P., for the manu- 
facture of candles. 

23. England—Carnegie Bros., Ltd., 227-229 
Essex Road, London, N. 1., are seeking a 
machine for compressing cotton wool in the 
required way to manufacture a tampon sim- 
ilar to Tampax. 

24, Italy—Etelia-Societa per Azioni, 32 Via 
del Campofiore, Florence, desires purchase 
quotations for pigments, aniline, and dry 
colors for use in the manufacture of ink. 

25. Italy—Silvia Piancastelli, 1 Via Cali- 
mala, Florence, seeks purchase quotations for 
current models of American fountain pens; 
and photographic material such as Cameras 
and accessories, reduced-speed motion-pic- 
ture cameras, sensitive material, photometers, 
and printing apparatus, 

26. Italy—Severino Brumat, 11 Via Ugo 
Bassi, Bologna, wishes purchase quotations 
for all kinds of standard, de luxe and novelty 
watches and clocks. Also, watch and clock 
accessories and replacement parts. 

27. Italy—B. Temperani, 47 Via della Scala, 
Florence, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for vulcanized fiber; a line of tndus- 
trial eye shields; industrial and agricultural 
transmission belts of rubber, leather, and 
canvas. 

28. Poland—"‘HADROGA,” ul. Matejki 2, 
Bydgoszcz, desires purchase quotations for 
a stone container for acids, capacity 1,000 
liters. 

29. Poland—PAHAZ, Polska AgenCja 
Handlu Zamorskiego, ul. 22 Lipca 55, Sopot, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
automobile parts. 

30. Portugal—G. Vieira, Lda., Travessa do 
Carvalho 15, Lisbon, wishes to negotiate for 
purchase of, or agency for, depth-sounding 
equipment and navigational radar, and other 
newly developed equipment for maritime 
traffic control. 


Agency Opportunities 


31. Canada—Smith-Green Co., 70 Vaughan 
Road, Toronto 10, Ontario, seeks representa- 
on for china, cutlery, and crockery, for do- 
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mestic and commercial use. Also sporting 
goods such as rods, reels, baits, leather goods, 
and rifles. 

32. England—Algoods Trading Co., 67, 
Chancellors Road, Fulham, London, W. 6, 
seeks agency for canned goods, provisions, 
and general merchandise. 

33. Italy—Francesco Ciani & Co., 12 Via 
Bologna, Prato in Tuscany, desire agency for 
textile machinery and replacement parts, 
and a line of dyes and chemicals for the tex- 
tile industry. 

34. Italy—Etelia—Societa per Azioni, 32 Via 
del Campofiore, Florence, desires agency rep- 
resentation for printing and bookbinding 
machines including rotating typographic 
machines; offset machines for one to four 
colors; rotating printer cylinders; paper 
feeders; photographic machines; adjustable 
paper cutting, folding, and finishing ma- 
chines for newspapers, books, magazines; 
paper bronzing machinery; lithographic 
presses; wire and thread bookbinding ma- 
chinery; stereotype plate machines; enve- 
lope and bag machines. 

35. Italy—Adolfo Ramous, 7 Via Pietro 
Mengoli, Bologna, seeks agency representa- 
tion for nylon hosiery. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Domini- 
can Republic. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Peru. 
Automotive Product Manufacturers—In- 
dia. 


Automotive Product Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Ecuador. 

Canneries—Hong Kong. 

Canneries—Republic of the Philippines. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Chile. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—India. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Hotels—Canada. 

Hotels—Nicaragua. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Livestock Associations and 
Netherlands. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Netherlands. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Ceylon. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Portugal. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Netherlands West Indies. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Paraguay. 

Naval-Store Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Poland. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Union 
of South Africa. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of the Philippines. 

Petroleum Industry—Norway. 





Exporters— 


Plastic Product Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers—United Kingdom. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Cuba. 

Rubber-Good Manufacturers—India. 

Rubber-Good Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Sawmills—El Salvador. 

Seed and Bulb Dealers, Growers, and Ex- 
porters—Tunisia. 

Soap Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco. 

Tanneries—Australia. 

Tanneries—Greece. 

Tanneries—Guatemala. 

Textile Industry—Syria and Lebanon. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Denmark. 


Engravers, and 
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acres), as compared with 4,699 hectares 
in 1946 and 2,322 hectares in 1929. 

Belgian imports of unstemmed leaf 
tobacco totaled 121,253 quintals in the 
first 8 months of 1947. Of this amount, 
the United States supplied 75,947 quin- 
tals, the Dominican Republic 9,064 quin- 
tals, Argentina 8,086 quintals, Brazil 
9,651 quintals, Paraguay 3,171 quintals, 
and the remaining 15,370 quintals was 
supplied in small quantities from other 
countries. 

Average monthly imports of un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco amounted to 
15,158 quintals, slightly higher than the 
1938-39 monthly average of 14,260 quin- 
tals. 

The output of tobacco products in 
Belgium has been maintained at a level 
only slightly below the 1936-38 average 
of about 2,000 tons per month. 

Imports of cigarettes into Belgium in 
the first 8 months of 1947 totaled 6,620 
quintals, of which the United States sup- 
plied 4597 quintals (about 69 percent), 
and the United Kingdom 1,945 quintals 
(about 29 percent). 

Tobacco products have not been ra- 
tioned in Belgium since August 1946. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Canada’s import trade in leaf tobacco, 
the bulk of which formerly was from the 
United States, has changed greatly since 
1920, when total imports reached 21,- 
000,000 pounds. Although flue-cured 
tobacco—practically all from the United 
States—predominated in the country’s 
1940-44 entries, total trade in this leaf 
type had declined to an annual average 
of 874,000 pounds. In the 1945-47 period, 
cigar leaf led in import volume, the 
United States supplying about half of 
Canada’s requirements. 

Total leaf-tobacco entries into Canada 
in 1946 reached 1,746,000 pounds of 
which 516,000 pounds were from the 
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United States. In 1945, total imports 
were 1,581,000 pounds, of which the 
United States supplied 540,000 pounds. 
In both years, unstemmed cigar leaf 
made up the bulk of Canadian trade in 
United States tobacco. In the first 7 
months of 1947, total leaf imports 
amounted to 940,000 pounds, of which 
278,000 were from the United States. 
Cigar leaf continued to hold first place. 

Canadian tobacco exports are return- 
ing to the high level reached in 1939, 
when leaf shipments totaled somewhat 
more than 32,000,000 pounds, of which 
31,000,000 went to the United Kingdom. 
In 1946, exports reached slightly less than 
13,000,000 pounds, with about 10,000,000 
going to the United Kingdom, compared 
with shipments in 1945 of 16,000,000 
pounds, the United Kingdom receiving 
12,000,000. 

In the first 7 months of 1947, however, 
leaf exports soared to 21,000,000 pounds. 
Of this amount, the United Kingdom 
took 19,000,000 pounds. Because most 
tobacco exports from Canada take place 
during the first 7 months of the year, 
the total for 1947 will approximate the 
1946 export quota of 23,000,000 pounds, 
with 20,000,000 going to the United King- 
dom. Export control has now been 
removed. 


PURCHASE, PRODUCTION, AND MANUFACTURE, 
POLAND 


The 1947 purchase of tobacco in Poland 
started in September, according to the 
Polish press. Total purchases are ex- 
pected to be about 15,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 12,000 tons in 1946. 

The area planted to tobacco in 1947 
was 12,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), states the foreign press. The 
estimated yield was 10 quintals (1 metric 
quintal=—220.46 pounds) per hectare, or 
a total production of 12,000 metric tons. 
The quality of: the 1947 crop was re- 
ported to be unsatisfactory. 

The Polish Tobacco Monopoly directed 
the output of nine factories during the 
first half of 1947, according to the Polish 
press. Production totaled approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 cigars, 4,500,000,000 
cigarettes, 264 tons of pipe tobacco, 60 
tons of snuff, and some chewing tobacco. 


IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts into Sweden in the first 8 months 
of 1947 amounted to 7,343 metric tons, 
of which 6,309 tons were unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, 1,016 tons cigars, cigari- 
llos, and cigarettes, and 18 tons smoking 
tobacco. In the corresponding period of 
1946, 4,136 tons of tobacco and tobacco 
products were imported, of which 3,253 
tons were unmanufactured tobacco, 864 
tons cigars, cigarillos, and cigarettes, and 
19 tons smoking tobacco. 

The Tobacco Monopoly reports that 
2,620,000,000 cigarettes were sold during 
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the first 7 months of 1947, as compared 
with 1,775,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946, an increase of about 47 
percent. The heavy increase is attrib- 
uted, in part, to cigarette hoarding 
which started after the enforcement of 
the general import embargo in March 
1947, in connection with rumors about 
a possible tobacco rationing. Purchases 
were reported to have practically ex- 
hausted the reserve stock of Swedish 
cigarettes by the beginning of July 1947. 
Production of cigarettes is said to be 
impeded by the shortage of workers and 
modern machines. The output of Swed- 
ish cigarettes is just sufficient to meet 
current demands and the strain on the 
Monopoly’s cigarette factories will not 
be alleviated until the Monopoly’s new 
factory in Nassjo is in operation. This 
factory which has an annual capacity of 
1,000,000,000 cigarettes, is expected to be 
completed in the second half of 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


The Turkish Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates the total 1947 tobacco crop at 
92,000,000 to $4,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), about the same 
as in 1946. In the Aegean area, produc- 
tion has been estimated at 42,000,000 kil- 
ograms, which is 10,000,000 kilograms 
less than in 1946. Production in other 
sections, however, is estimated to be 
large enough to bring the total 1947 
yield up to the 1946 figure 

Exports of tobacco from Turkey in the 
first half of 1947 totaled 25,129,227 kilo- 
grams, valued at T£104,268 849 (1 Turk- 
ish pound=$0.357 U. S. currency) 
Shipments to the United States—first 
ranking market for Turkish leaf— 
amounted to 14,732,919 kilograms, valued 
at T£60,859,309. 





International Fairs 
in Europe: Observations 
and Appraisals 

(Continued from p. 5 


fair policy. The main reason advanced 
by the British is that, at the present 
time, exports are of such overwhelming 
importance to the British economy that 
it would not be wise to admit foreign ex- 
hibitors, since, in order to accommodate 
them, it would be necessary to take away 
space from British exhibitors 

In Switzerland, the management of 
the Swiss Industries Fair is campaigning 
actively for an internationalization of 
the fair but meets with strong opposition 
from Swiss industry. Here again the 
lack of sufficient exhibition space is ad- 
vanced as the main reason for not want- 
ing to admit foreign exhibitors. In all 
other countries, the trend is definitely 
in the direction of the international 
trade fair. It is very unlikely that this 


internationalization of trade fairs woyg 
ever have taken place on such a large 
scale if it had seriously hurt the inter. 
ests of domestic industry. 


International Events 


International trade fairs, in contrast 
to the national events held in Switzer. 
land and Great Britain, are of great ip. 
terest to those producers of United States 
goods who want to market their mer. 
chandise in foreign countries. American 
manufacturers who exhibit their g00ds 
at European trade fairs can—in a Mini- 
mum of time and at far less expense 
than would be occasioned by a salesman 
visiting even a small percentage of the 
international group of buyers repre. 
sented at the fair—make contacts and 
show their lines to thousands of pros. 
pective buyers from all over the world. 
At the same time, they obtain much use. 
ful information about what is going on 
in their respective fields, by observation 
of their competitors’ exhibits. 


U.S. Exhibitors 


In general, American firms avail them- 
selves of European trade fairs to a larger 
degree as exhibitors than as buyers and 
potential importers. Foreign observers 
feel, however, that there should be more 
and better American exhibits. United 
States products have so far been fairly 
well represented at western-European 
fairs, mostly through local agents. At 
the last Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, at Utrecht, there were 144 United 
States exhibits; nearly 200 were on dis- 
play at the Paris International Fair held 
in the spring of 1947, and 155 at the 
spring Brussels International Industries 
Fair. At the most important central- 
European fair, the Prague International 
Trade Fair, the United States was repre- 
sented by only one exhibit, shown by a 
local representative of an American ma- 
chine-tool company. On the other hand, 
the U. S. S. R., Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
some western European nations displayed 
very impressive national industrial ex- 
hibits as a demonstration of the produc- 
tive capacity of their countries 


Individual Participation 


The advisability of individual partici- 
pation by American firms in interna- 
tional trade fairs must be considered 
from both a short-range and a long- 
range point of view. Most representa- 
tives of American firms which exhibited 
at the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 
stated that the great demand for Ameri- 
can products could not be fully met. 
Many American-made goods are still in 
short supply. Often import licenses are 
hard to obtain as foreign countries have 
to watch their dollar expenditures very 
carefully Similar observations were 
1ade at other trade fairs. United States 
firms intending to exhibit abroad with 
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the purpose of doing immediate busi- 
ness should, of course, make sure that 
no import restrictions will impede the 
sale of their goods. In this connection, 
it should be borne in mind that exhibits 
are, however, viewed not only by buyers 
from the countries in which the fairs are 
held but also by buyers from all over the 
world. 

Many American exhibitors regard their 
participation in fairs rather from the 
jong-range promotional aspect than 
from the point of view of quick results. 
They feel that even when no immediate 
substantial business can result, it is 
highly important to keep the name and 
the products of their firms before the 
eyes of the foreign buyers. They state 
that such long-range advertising of 
American goods at fairs is of the great- 
est importance, and they point out that 
exhibitors from other countries regu- 
larly display their competitive goods at 
the main international trade fairs. 


National Industrial Exhibits 


The classical formula of the interna- 
tional trade fair is to exhibit goods ac- 
cording to commodity classifications 
rather than to group them into national 
buildings or units. It is argued that the 
international trade fair has a commer- 
cial scope and motivation and that an 
importer wanting to buy textiles, for ex- 
ample, is less interested in the origin of 
those textiles than in their comparative 
quality and price. This comparison can 
best be achieved by the method of group- 
ing according to products, irrespective 
of the origin of the merchandise on dis- 
play. The Canadian International Trade 
Fair of 1948 will not have any exhibits 
by countries but will allot space on the 
basis of trade classifications alone. 

Most fairs held on the European Con- 
tinent have, however, in addition to ex- 
hibits by commodity groups, unified in- 
dustrial exhibits of various nations in 
which all or a representative part of the 
exhibiting nation’s products are shown 
in special pavilions or units. At the 
Prague International Trade Fair, the 
Russians, Poles, and Yugoslavs, who con- 
duct their foreign trade through official 
or quasi-official organizations, showed 
the products of their countries in such 
unified national exhibits. The Dutch 
products, too, were grouped into one sin- 
gle exhibit which had the form of a 
ship—“The Flying Dutchman.” The 
reason advanced by the Netherlands for 
giving preference to a national exhibit 
rather than to individual displays, dis- 
persed among the various commodity 
groups, is that the expenditure of for- 
eign exchange is thereby reduced to a 
minimum and a more effective control of 
its proper use is made possible. At the 
Prague Fair, Swiss products were dis- 
tributed among the various commodity 
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groups, but the representative Swiss 
watch industry was located in a special 
unit in the Hall of Nations under semi- 
official Swiss Government auspices. 

At some fairs, official participation by 
foreign governments is limited to the 
maintenance of an information booth, 
while the products of the exhibiting 
country are distributed among the vari- 
ous commodity groups. 

At several European trade fairs, such 
as Lyon (France) and Milan (Italy), 
Pavilions of Nations have been erected to 
house the national exhibits of the vari- 
ous countries. Invitations to participate 
with a national exhibit have been ex- 
tended to the United States by practi- 
cally every important international trade 
fair in Europe. So far they have had to 
be declined, as no funds were available 
for such purposes. It seems, however, 
that unified industrial exhibits would 
form a very impressive means of telling 
the world the story of United States in- 
dustrial achievement and the American 
way of life—a fact which is confirmed by 
personal observation of the success of 
the national exhibits viewed at Utrecht 
and Prague. The thirty-fourth National 
Foreign Trade Convention which was re- 
cently held in St. Louis, Mo., put great 
emphasis upon the need, “during the 
period ahead, for carrying to the world 
the message of free, private, competitive 
enterprise as we know it in Amer- 
ica. ...’’ This message could well be 
conveyed to the various nations by a 
unified United States exhibit at selected 
international trade fairs. 

Many individual firms are at this time 
reluctant to exhibit their goods in coun- 
tries where, because of the dollar short- 
age, there is little likelihood of immediate 
results. In such cases, however, the 
staging of a representative collective 
United States exhibit might have great 
value from the point of view of long- 
range export promotion. 


Fairs in the United States 


Not only would United States imports 
be stimulated but United States exports 
could also be promoted = effectively 
through international trade fairs held 
in this country. Such fairs would un- 
doubtedly attract thousands of potential 
importers from abroad and would lead 
to many new export connections for the 
exhibiting American firms. This would 
afford a unique opportunity for many a 
middle-sized and small-sized firm, with 
little experience in export trade, to de- 
velop useful contacts with foreign buyers. 


Conclusion 


The United States is today engaged in 
an earnest and vigorous effort to help 
eliminate or alleviate the barriers which 
stand in the way of a healthy expansion 


of international trade. We are striving 
to create conditions which will make pos- 
sible a high and stable volume of inter- 
national transactions in the interest of 
all concerned. To create conditions 
which will make possible a large import 
and export trade is one thing; to trans- 
form this latent state of commercial pos- 
sibilities into actual business transactions 
is another. The international trade 
fair is a time-tested method which pro- 
vides the apparatus for hringing the 
maximum number of buyers into con- 
tact with the largest number of sellers. 
That institution injects much added 
vigor into international trade, spurs 
manufacturers to produce more and bet- 
ter merchandise at lower costs, and en- 
ables buyers to choose merchandise on 
the basis of real usefulness and consumer 
appeal. Its benefits are felt by consum- 
ers all over the world. 

Greater participation by American 
business in trade fairs abroad and the 
establishment of such international in- 
stitutions in this country would as- 
suredly promote United States import 
trade, stimulate and help to maintain 
American export markets abroad, and 
tell the world vividly the impressive story 
of American achievements. 
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called “repeat order.” An order for replace- 
ment must be regarded as a separate trans- 
action to which the provisions of the “Im- 
porters Regulations, 1941” apply. 

(3) All documents for making claims (bill 
of lading, insurance policy, invoice, etc.) must 
be surrendered »y the importer to the same 
bank which arranged for the collection of 
the import draft. The bank will send these 
papers to its correspondent in the foreign 
country, which in turn arranges for collec- 
tion of the claim. 

(4) After collection of the claim, the bank 
takes care of its settlement with the im- 
porter in Netherlands Indies guilders. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended on Specified 
Commodittes.—Effective October 24, 1947, 
import duties in Northern Rhodesia have 
been wholly suspended on certain specified 
foodstuffs, textile products, and metal manu- 
factures. Among the items affected by the 
suspension of duties are: Wheat, in the 
grain; fodder; blankets and rugs, blanket- 
ing, carpets, floor rugs, and coir mats; non- 
luxury clothing, underclothing; boots and 
shoes; hosiery; millinery, drapery, haber- 
dashery; certain types of piece goods; cotton 
yarns; bicycles, tricycles, motorcycles and 
spare parts and accessories thereof; and non- 
luxury cutlery. 















































UNITED NATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 





This Agreement, which was signed in Geneva on 30 Octo- representative of Belgium, summarized the importance of 
ber 1947 at the final meeting of the Second Session of the the General Agreement: 


Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference “The signing of the Final Act today marks the completion 


on Trade and Employment, contains the Final Act adopted of the most comprehensive and most far-reaching negotia. 


‘ : : d ions eve ‘rtaken i > his v of vy ade 
by the Preparatory Committee, the General Clauses of the eaten undertaken in the history vorld trade. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Schedule of wenty -three Pre slaweaiecant a amongst 
" a 4 4 them approximately vercent—or a little less 
Tariff Concessions, and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- PI rn pal : than 
, ’ three-quarters of the trade of the world—have worked 
cation. A total of 123 negotiated agreements by the 16 : > - » 6 
ee , ater ad iy. . together, cordially and in the best tradition of fair give 
« ~ « s Yr o S ¢ > . . . 
participating nations and trading groups are included in and take, to complete over one hundred negotiations, 


the Schedules of Tariff Concessions. involving literally thousands of items. The results of these 


negotiations have been incorporated in a General Agreement 





In his closing address to the final meeting of the Pre- on Tariffs and Trade, a multilateral trade agreement unique 
paratory Committee, the Chairman, Mr. Max Suetens, in its character, both in scope and in application.” 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
Published in four volumes. Separate English and French 
editions (1,362 pages, English edition). United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales No.: 1947. II. 10. The set of 4 volumes....$5.00 
VOLUME I VOLUME III 
Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the Second Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the VIII. Republic of China; IX. Republic of Cuba; 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- —X.. Czechoslovak Republic; XI. French Union. 
ployment. 420 Sree rere ee ee _. per copy: $1.50 
General Clauses of the General Agreement on | . 
Tariffs and Trade. VOLUME IV ee. 
EE has viii ne ee 648 per copy: $0.50 Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
; XII. India; XII. New Zealand; XIV. Kingdom S 
VOLUME II of Norway: XV. Pakistan; X VI. Southern Rho- i 
Schedules of Tariff Concessions. desia; XVII. Syro-Lebanese Customs Union; 
XVIII. Union of South Africa; XIX. United 





I. Commonwealth of Australia; Il. Belgium, 
The Netherlands. Luxemboure: III. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
I s, g; ; 


States of Brazil; IV. Burma: V. Canada; Vi. XX. United States of America. 





Ceylon; VII. Republic of Chile. Protocol of Provisional Application. 
CN ea kdb w eer e sire tas ok per copy: $1.50 428 pp............... .....per copy: $1.50 














Copies of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade publications may be obtained by writing to: 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY 
New York 27, N. Y. 











